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HOLDING THE LINE-COMPARATIVELY 


Wholesale commodity prices prove more 
stable in this war than in the last one. 
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Is Industry profiting by this war? 


ET cold figures answer. They are public figures 

anyone can check, of forty big corporations 

engaged in war work. Here they are, for 1942 
compared to 1940: 


Production *UP 81% 
Total wages UP 96% 
Taxes UP 193% 

Profitt DOWN 17% 
Dividends DOWN 20% 


No demands from business for its “rights”. 
No strikes by stockholders for more dividends. 
Industry went to war before Pearl Harbor, and 
has buried itself and waived its future in the 
greater need of the country. 


But the tragedy for the nation is that industry 
is not being allowed to set aside the money it will 
need to retool, to give our returning soldiers jobs. 


% As represented by Net Sales and other revenue. 
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Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ... WITH A WARNER & SWAS 


Performance in a Texas “hot spot” 


oseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


THE oil fields a “hot spot” is a 
retch of soil so acid that it cor- 
S pipe, eats away metal, causes 
S leaks. “Hot spots” were so bad 
¢ Texas line that big sections of 
had to be dug up and replaced 
year. Cost in time and money was 
; critical metal was wasted. The 
line men, searching for some way 
top this waste, came to B. F. 
‘rich and asked for help. 

tore the war, B. F. Goodrich re- 
h men had developed Koroseal, 
xible synthetic made from lime- 


. coke and salt. Koroseal had 
Reg. T. Mi, 
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been used to line acid tanks in steel 
plants. It resisted the action of oil and 
water as well as acids, could be used 
to coat fabrics and paper, could be 
sprayed, extruded, made into film. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers coated cloth 
with Koroseal and tried wrapping the 
pipe that ran through a “hot spot.” 
en they brushed on liquid Koroseal 
to make sure of a perfect seal. The 
ipe was buried and put into service. 
wo years later it was intact and as 
perfect as the day it was installed. 
In peacetime Koroseal’s uses ranged 
from ironing pads to baby pants, 


shower curtains to suspenders and 
belts, raincoats to bowl covers. Right 
now it's restricted to essential war and 
industrial applications. But after tne 
war the old products will be back, 
along with an unknown number of 
new ones. Limited quantities of Koro- 
seal can be had now for experiment. 
Perhaps you have a problem that Koro- 
seal might solve —or a product for 
the future that it might improve. If 
so, write The B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Akron, Obi0. Fa 


B.F. Goodrich 
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STILL AT WORK IN 1943... 


.-- How an Edison Alkaline Battery Survived Use, Dis-Use and Abuse 


In 1937, a midwestern foundry changed hands after being shut down 
six months. The electrician of the new owners, in the course of putting 
the industrial trucks into operation, found one of the batteries buried 
under a mound of earth beside an open trench. 


He knew it must have been there at least six months and, although it 
was an Edison Alkaline Battery, he was naturally doubtful whether it 
was still serviceable. Nevertheless, he ordered it cleaned, painted and 
charged. Much to his surprise, it performed satisfactorily in every way 
when put into one of the trucks. Now, six years later, the electrician 
tells an Edison engineer that the same battery is still in regular service. 


Edison Alkaline Batteries are meant to stand use—long use and hard 
use, in mines, railroads and industry. They can also stand disuse, 
indefinitely, if discharged, short-circuited and properly stored. But the 
fact that they can, and often do, survive outright abuse is striking evi- 
dence of their great reserve of dependability under all conditions. 
Some of the unique characteristics which enable the Edison Alkaline 
Battery to stand up under use, disuse and abuse are cited in the 


columns below. 


UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDISON ALKALINE BATTERY 


% It is durable mechanically. High strength steel 
construction is used in the container, grids, pole 
pieces, etc. The electrolyte is a preservative of 
steel. It requires no renewal of separators 
throughout its long life. 


* It is foolproof electrically, It may be short- 
circuited, over-charged, over-discharged, or 
even accidentally charged in the reverse direc- 
tion without injury. 


% It can be charged rapidly. It may be charged 
at full normal rate throughout the entire length 
of charge and is not subject to finish rate 
limitations. It requires no equalizing. 


* It withstands temperature extremes. It is not 
damaged by freezing. Free air spaces on all sides 
of all cells provide ventilation for rapid cooling 
under high temperature conditions. 


%* It is free from ordinary battery troubles. It us 
not subject to sulphation, shedding of active 
material, buckling of plates, jar breakage or 
other common causes of battery failure. 

* It is simple to maintain. Merely charge ade- 
quately, add pure water, keep clean and dry. 

*% Its tray assembly and cell connections are 
extremely simple. 

% Its life is so long that its ld ti 


cost 1s lower than that of any other type of 
storage battery. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Wt ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


AT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Staff Problems 


yrtant problem confronting War 
tion Board Chairman Donald 
json on his return from a survey 
ish and Russian oo con- 
Lo of his chief lieutenants who 
bone outstanding work in WPB. 
ytive Vice-Chairman Charles E. 
former president of General 
¢ Corp., and Operations Vice- 
han Hiland G. Batcheller, who 
i Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Co. be- 
pming to Washington, are under 
eavy pressure to return to their 
posts, now that WPB’s job has 
successfully geared to maximum 
€ production. 
shington efforts to stop them from 
» WPB emphasize that their de- 
¢ would (1) destroy the elaborate 
ip by Robert P. Patterson, Under 
ty of War, to convince business 


Vorld: | 


Manager, 
he Mar 9 
naging Eds 
chard Las 


— bor leaders that victory is a long 
hyllis Wala, (2) remove two of the main 
Judd (Cofmmthat have recently been holding 
Ker e 


together, and (3) stimulate the 
pt exodus from WPB of lesser 
seeking postwar spots. 

pt exodus 1s already reaching heavy 
tions in face of Nelson’s belief 
after victory, WPB has an essen- 
ble to play in guiding the country 


2. Foos, | 


ydon (Ag 
n, C. Ari 
Montgong 
ian, Dory 
© Libra 


i Van Vig™mto a peacetime economy. At the 
ae bf the last war, a virtual rout from 
oDertson 

Stal hington occurred. 

‘ates, and F 

iin and amon s Future 


Maultsby 


on’s effort to persuade Wilson 
Arthur 


batcheller to abandon any hopes of 


eland, § J - : 
» Lome PB in the near future may be 
E. Chuigi™capped by reports that he feels 
on his own responsibilities to the war 
: 2m have now been discharged, and 
nself hoping soon to return to pri- 
Numig fm cmployment. Incidentally, such 
ist and @ii#ts suggest that it is not at all cer- 
at hat he will go back to his former 
Chairadmmt Sears-Roebuck. 
NOR 
V YOR v 
OFFICE . -_ 
is v fic Renegotiation 
Ho a . 
Curtis WNe"Y Tenegotiation officials have de- 


Secreta that, hereafter, if a contractor de- 


ie ts a public hearing, they will let 
nd Sind caveat 

¢ policy of making all renegotia- 
lexico, aM proceedings confidential backfired 
= he Lincoln Electric Case (page 14). 
Dost OSEACtor James F. Lincoln first de- 


Marc famgeed a public hearing. When the 


vrinted GMM refused, he published his side of 
Grease, charging the Price Adjustment 

(with star chamber methods. The 
3, If 
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Navy had no comeback—couldn’t re- 
lease information on the case without 
violating its no-publicity policy. 


. 
“Psychological Shortage” 


Army and Navy now are blocking 
early reconversion to civilian goods out- 
put for “psychological” reasons. They 
argue that if banned consumer mer- 
chandise, such as electrical appliances, 
is put back into production while the 
toughest fighting still lies ahead, the 
civilian will-to-win will slump. 

The military intends to make a test 
case of plans for resuming production 
of electric irons in the first quarter of 
next year. 

The iron program (worked out by the 
Office of Civilian Requirements) has 
received general approval within WPB. 
But Army and Navy protests brought it 
up short when it hit the Program Bu- 
reau this week. Protests were based not 
on shortages of materials—or even of 
manpower (as OCR had expected)— 
but on the “psychological” argument. 


Test of Power 


Irons are important, because if the 
final decision on this program is dic 
tated by the military agencies, it will 
also be controlling on present plans for 
resuming production of the major elec 
trical appliances—refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners—in the sec- 
ond and third quarters. One opinion is 
that general reconversion might be held 
up as much as six months if irons aren't 
programed in the first quarter. 


v 
N.A.M. Talks Second Term 


Washington expects Frederick Cool- 
idge Crawford, 1943 president of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, to 
come to town as N.A.M. president in 
1944, too. 

This expectation is solidly based on 
his fellow-members’ high opinion of 
his effective representation of industry 
in national affairs, and on their feeling 
that the wartime projects he has started 
demand his continued leadership as the 


Charles J. Potter, a young mining 
engineer, now is Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes’ deputy on 
coal. 

Ickes has promoted him to fill the 

shoes both of Carl Newton, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway president who 
served as deputy in charge of coal 
mine operations when the govern- 
ment took over the mines the first 
time, and of Howard A. Gray, who 
retired this week as deputy adminis- 
trator of SFA. 
@ Wages and Priorities—In this dou- 
ble-barreled job, Potter will have to 
grapple with some tough problems 
of mine operation and coal distribu- 
tion. One is the United Mine Work- 
ers’ claim to a retroactive wage pay- 
ment of $40 under the Ickes-Lewis 
agreement as approved by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. Another is 
the application of a priority system 
on bituminous coal. 

The priority system will be tighter 
than originally intended because of 
the loss of production during the last 
strike. Applicable to deliveries for 
December operations, it establishes 
varying stockpile levels for different 
classes of industrial users. 

@ Lots of Experience—Potter’s col- 
leagues say that he knows more about 


Double Trouble for a Coal Man 


Charles ]. Potter 


coal than any other one man. He has 
been an assistant administrator of 
the Solid Fuels Administration in 
charge of distribution. From 1935 
to 1940, he was assistant chief of 
marketing in Ickes’ coal administra- 
tion which operated under the Guf- 
fey Coal Act. Then he left Ickes’ staff 
for a time,-to take an administrative 
job with the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Indiana, Pa. 


AGGED - 

Y JONES’ L Be 

FOR DAVY JO OC KEE: 

ost SP 

convoy is safely through to port... thanks to the alertness ajmight b 

deadly accuracy of our Navy gunners. confer 

Supplying the lighting and firing circuits — the electric " trigg.jo"™ 
equipment — for many of our Navy’s 3” and 5” guns, is one of the 
Because so much depends on the split-second response of these 

gun-firing circuits, we are grateful for the peace-time experience in 


+ a ree! 

Once more an enemy air attack has failed... and anorher aj he 

s lead 

important war-time assignments of the Penn Electric Switch Co, th’ Je 
building dependable automatic controls, which prepared us for this job, ew u 


The devotion of our skill and resources to the production of such pres 
battle-worthy equipment is certain to be reflected in better auto- » NO 
matic controls for the post-war world. It will be a world of new 
comfort, convenience and efficiency. Penn is preparing now, to issu 
make its contribution to that new world—through the wider ap- 
plication and the improvement of these automatic control devices. 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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ond-term president since 1935. 
a reelection at the N.A.M. an- 
eting in New York, Dec. 8-10, 
st spectacular job facing this 
4 head of Thompson Products, 
ht be that of presiding over an, 
conference Of United Nations 
.; Jeaders, on which N.A.M. has 
orking for months. 
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h Co, 
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Job, 


h's Job 


yintment of Bernard M. Baruch 
j the Office of War Mobiliza- 
new unit on pty problems is 
a stall, partly a concession to 
«; men, partly a sincere desire to 
on Baruch’s experience. 
ident Roosevelt wants to go slow 
war planning. He is afraid that 
uch talk about postwar might 
2 letdown in civilian support of 
ut program, and he isn’t over- 
g the fact that a detailed Admin- 
mn plan would provide a nice tar- 
his opponents in the coming 
. 

the same time, the President 
to “keep the franchise” on post- 
anning. Pressure from Congress 
dustry has threatened to force his 


suring Move 


aming Baruch, a business man’s 
Roosevelt has, in effect, told in- 
that it will get sympathetic treat- 
in contract termination, surplus 
pl, and the like. Baruch’s first 
ill be to get the services to come 
son a uniform policy for the 
ation of contracts. 


to Be Temporary 


gressional pressure may ease up 
, now that the new unit has been 
a going basis, but Congress 
bly will insist on getting major 
issues itself. The wn com- 
has just issued a general report 
onversion which serves as the 
for its investigation of postwar 
8. Like Sen. Walter F. George’s 
ttee, it favors establishment of 
tral agency to direct conversion 
emobilization. 

ch isn’t slated to be the com- 
mg general in  reconversion. 
the Administration puts postwar 
ng on an all-out basis, he prob- 
ill step aside. 

rnwhile, his job is to break the 
d and to straighten out the im- 
¢ tangles that have brought about 


; ands f i . 
a or official postwar plan 
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WPB’s Postwar Outlook 


WPB officials suspect that Baruch’s 
appointment shoves them into a sub- 
ordinate function as far as postwar 

lanning is concerned. Most observers 
think that, as emphasis shifts to post- 
war, policy control will be concentrated 
at the top, and WPB, even if it retains 
its identity, will be reduced to an oper- 
ating agency. 


7 
Rubber Politics Ahead? 


There are strong indications that the 
Republican party is getting set to make 
an issue of synthetic rubber’s postwar 
fate. President Roosevelt swath ae the 
springboard in his recent assertion that 
no attempt should be made to protect 
the synthetic industry at the expense of 
foreign-produced natural rubber. 

Tucked in a recent speech by the 
House Republican leader, Joe Martin, 
was a declaration that the industry 
should be given adequate protection 
after the war to survive and continue 
operations. 

It is significant that Martin did not 
use the word “tariff.” There is a grow- 
ing feeling that the question should be 
settled in peace negotiations, rather 
than thinagh a tariff duty. 


Democratic members from oil-pro- 
ducing states also look sourly on Roose- 
velt’s suggestion. They are going along 
with Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, who is on record to the effect 
that at least a part, if not all, of the syn- 
thetic rubber capacity should be pre- 
served. 


v 
Antitrust Setback 


The circuit court of the District of 
Columbia has ruled that the Justice 
Dept.’s Antitrust Division can’t move 
against an alleged monopoly by trying 
to show that the patent on which it was 
based is invalid. 

But the two-to-one decision, which 
was handed down in the government's 
case against the U. S. Gypsum Co. and 
several other building material com- 
panies, will be appealed by the Justice 
Dept. 

However, Antitrust Division lawyers 
draw a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween this case and the Supreme 
Court’s Morton Salt decision which is 
slated to be the basis of the depart- 
ment’s postwar attack on so-called pat- 
ent-sponsored monopolies and cartels. 
In the Morton case, the high court held 
that a patent holder cannot use his 
legalized monopoly to support violations 


Recurring rumors to the contrary, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
not tightened up its policy against 
charging research and development 
expenses to current income. That 
doesn’t mean that taxpayers can take 
writeoffs now that they couldn’t take 
before, because the bureau hasn’t 
relaxed its policy either. 

Backed by a string of decisions 
over the years, that policy requires 
taxpayers to capitalize all expenses 
that are not “ordinary and necessary” 
costs of doing business. 
© Looks at the Record—If a company 
maintains a regular research depart- 
ment and charges a more or less con- 
stant part of the costs to current in- 
come year after year, the bureau 
usually lets it go. But whenever a 
taxpayer turns up with a research 
expense big enough to distort his in- 
come picture, Internal Revenue 
forces him to capitalize it and write 
it off over a period of time. 

The bureau has thrown out a lot of 
deductions for research expense lately 
and believes that’s what touched 
off speculation about a change in 


Research Expense and Tax Policy 


policy. Wartime tax rates have 
driven companies to claim deduc- 
tions for expenses that they used to 
charge to capital. And research on 
war production problems has cre- 
ated a flock of borderline cases that 
haven’t been threshed out yet. 
e Hotter Fight Coming—The fight 
will get even hotter as the end of 
the war comes in sight and manufac- 
turers start converting to peacetime 
“anger rs One company already 
as asked permission (which was de- 
nied) to put engineers to work on 
plans for a postwar factory and 
charge the expense to current in- 
come. 

The bureau isn’t likely to soften 

its present rules, but Congress—if 
sufficiently pressured—may write a 
specific exemption for research con- 
nected with conversion. 
@ Reverse Trend—Incidentally, tax- 
payers aren’t all pulling the same 
way. Some companies that had defi- 
cits in peacetime are now trying to 
capitalize research expenditures back 
in the 30’s so they can charge amorti- 
zation against current income. 
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1, Not ivst Sto 1 range, 
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1, but every speed to 

zero, forward and re- 

verse, without stopping 

the motor. 

2, Full torque guaran- 
teed over the entire 

speed range. 
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Machine Builders 


return to pre-set speeds. 


4, Extreme compact- 
ness, all metal, self- 
lubricated, no belts, 
moderate price. 
Machine designers who 
are modernizing for the 
post war market should 
investigate the Graham. 


Write for Bulletin 506 


Order a ‘4 HP 


Graham now to prove its advantages 


use it in your laboratory as a utility 


all-speed test unit 


WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM, TRANSMISSIONS INC. 
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of the antitrust laws which extend be- 
yond the rights granted te him in the 
patent itself. 


Vv 
Chain Sent to Trial 
Thurman Arnold stood vindicated 


this week. ‘ 

Over a year ago, the former assistant 
attorney general preferred monopoly 
charges against the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. But the federal district 
court in Dallas threw the case out. 
Armold’s 34-page indictment of A. & P. 
was, said the court, too inflammatory 
(BW —Feb.20'43,p8). 

First the circuit court (BW—Aug. 
7’43,p81) and now the Supreme Court 
have upheld the ex-trust buster, turned 
circuit court judge, 


Two Cases Up 


As a result of this week’s decision, 
A. & P. will have to stand trial in 
Dallas. The original antitrust charges 
will be at issue. 

Meanwhile, next week, the second 
round in a similar action brought 
against the No. 2 chain, Safeway Stores, 
will be fought out in the circuit court 
in Oklahoma. Originally, the district 
court had ruled Amold’s charge in this 
case too vague (BW—Jul.3’43,p8). 


+ 
1944 Food Goals 


Farmers’ final production mg for 
1944 differ little—-more oats, hay, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco; less wheat, rye, soy- 
beans, flaxseed, and dry beans—from 
those suggested by War Food Adminis- 
tration last month (BW—Oct.16'43, 
pl9). Such all-out production gives 
WFA an argument for continuation of 
present price supports and, in some 
cases, increased price supports. The 
agency had already planned to raise, the 
supports on soybeans, peanuts, and flax- 
seed. 


Vv 
Post-Germany Debate 


Most production men are betting on 
a 30% to 50% cut in war production 
when Germany collapses, but several 
officials who have run up a pretty good 
score in crystal-ball gazing say it won't 
be more than 15% of the annual rate— 
about $10,000,000,000 altogether. 

They argue: 

(1) That shipping and aircraft pro- 
duction, two of the biggest items in the 
present program, will go ahead full blast; 

(2) That much of the stockpiled 
equipment will be obsolete or unsuited 


to the battle con 

(3) That if Jay 
Germany—an expe 
ing ground—the big 
tion may not con 
is all over, and the: 

Top officials tak 
a grain of salt, but 
are counting on t 
provide a tapering 
cushion the shock « 
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Marginal Mines Called q 


WPB has a do 
ment to back its 1 
couraging expansion 
ferrous mining: (1) Supplie, Migedus 
minerals are compa: tively ¢ 
(2) manpower is not available 
additional mines. ‘The supp) 
alone was not enougl to. 
political influence of t! 
but labor shortages « 
ment. 

The Army swung its ye 
WPB’s side, because it feared 
new mines kept opening, it wo 


ATTEN 


Mui} 


to release more soldiers to wo 

" gh G 
What New Policy Does MB's. £ 
Il Le 
Under the new policy, WPBSiBime | 
Committee will not grant extr in 

ums to lead and zinc mines not K 
in operation. (The basi “A” yeoman 
is still available.) The same 1 otal | 
apply to copper after Jan. 1. — 
Since there is no immediate §. ( 


to the manpower argument, 
pointed miners are concentratit 
fire on WPB’s failure to pm 
marginal lead and zinc operat 
have started developing their pr 
but have not yet got into produ 


v 
Capital Gains (and Losses 


WPB is concerned about as! 
cess of electric furnace steel 
only phase of the steel expans 
gram so far completed. By en 
year, electric furnace stcel may 
ning at something like 90% of 

Credit to postwar planni 
House Agriculture Committee 
1] shelving of the bill to remove 
penalty taxes and licenses from 
of margarine. The Democt 
helped an almost solid Repub! 
nority to make the kill had s 
remembered that _ butter-statt 
would be needed to get post 
protection for cottonsced oil. 
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: FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Month 
Ago 


237.2 


102.2 
20,635 
$9,721 

4,342 

4,390 

2,016 


- 85 

67 
$18,883 
—5% 
42 


247.8 
160.6 
217.6 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.50 
3.74¢ 
20.43¢ 
$1.363 
22.50¢ 


93.0 
3.83% 
2.70% 
2.30% 
1.00% 

i-2% 


30,322 
51,278 
6,277 
3,210 
36,215 
2,946 
1,700 
9,775 


6 Months 
Ago 


233.0 


99.4 
18,405 
$12,762 
3,904 
4,021 
1,595 


80 

51 
$16,683 
—5% 
64 


246.0 
159.9 
207.7 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.39 
3.74¢ 
21.09¢ 
$1.320 
22.50¢ 


94.6 
3.92% 
2.75% 
2.31% 
1.00% 

i-2% 


29,528 
46,108 
5,808 
2,203 
32,331 
3,103 
2,128 
6,850 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . « *234.7 = 238.1 
ang 
ngot Operations (% of capacity). .........0seeceececeececeeenceees ~98.2 100.0 
7 nm I EY ib noo hon cenccescnsoesecseesnsets 19,585 19,135 
De 4 g Const. Awards ( Slenetion 4-week daily av. in thousands). . -$7,866 $8,296 
§ Teasog _— Output (million ERR Os Re i mes Soa 4,414 4,453 
Ties th ee GE I UNEP ID a os vac cccccccccccccccscceccesecess 4,389 4,383 
|pancllimagminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............sssceseseceseees ~1,571 _—_#1,888 
™" cous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 86 85 
Other CE PMs cccccsccscccccccessosnens =. ¢ 65 
in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................006. $19,354 $19,090 
illed t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +10% +12% 
ness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......0........000ceceeeees 42 49 
polio cts (Average for the week) 
| inarosipot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...............4. ~244.0 246.6 
Ipplies ial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 160.7 160.9 
dy, ic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 213.7 214.9 
silat nshed Steel Composite (Steel, ton)................ccccccsccceccveces $56.73 $56.73 
ee Steel Composite (Irom Age, ton).............ceeeeceeeceeeseeeeees $19.17 $19.17 
Pt , (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........0.66..cceeeeeeeeees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
~~ (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... 2.2.2... 5esceceeeeeeee $1.55 $1.53 
min i LE TEES RDG wanes ccceccccccccesccccccccsscocees 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
iched (middling, ten desi a tndabdnndes<s0acccensenaiie 19.70¢  20.04¢ 
ool Tops (New York, UD.)........-..cccccccccccccccccccsssccccccece $1.270 $1.301 
its \elliiubber (ribbed smoked See EIN. 5. 5 Kedidiecce sc sensse RGauben 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
t feared 
ae NCE 
so wolf Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)....++....00sceseeeeeeees “91.1 94.5 
a ium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.84% 3.81% 
Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.71% 2.69% 
Does HRS. Bond Yield (average of oll tenable inves due or callable after twelve years) 2.32% =. 2.31% 
_ [Bal Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).......:.... 1.00% 1.00% 
. \\P3 rime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y¥. City (prevailing rate)....... 1% 1-1% 
nt extr 
nee aiANKING (Millions of dollars) 
c “A” Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..................+++- 31,774 31,817 
same qqgotal Loams and Investments, reporting member banks.................+++- “52,642 52,982 
n. | Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,458 6,424 
net § Gov't and Govt Gusanteed Obligtions Held : reporting member benks., 38071 38,327 
Suman. Securities Held, supetting meni EERE «ARE IAN 2,874 2,887 
centrati Reserves, all member banks Wodesday  . sos not eade sede 1,080 1,060 
tO pro@liotal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 9,835 9,686 
operat 
their pagueeliminary, week ended November 6th. t Revised. # Index revised (BW-Nov.6’43,p14). 
) produiamelling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Year 


216.8 


99.6 
20,180 
$27,605 
3,762 
3,838 
1,963 
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ENGINEERED ACCURACY fF: 


pther ‘ 
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D sets 
pected 


As long as it holds laundry on the line, few people care 
about the dimensions of a clothes pin. 


Users of plastic parts, however, insist on dimensional 


aral 
accuracy. A clothes pin will function on almost any line but lu has 
a plastic part is usually designed for assembly with other 17°43, 


arly i 
th Allie 
tin 
mn, il 
bsted s 
dities 
year 
on me 
Xd to 
ter ¢ 


molded, cut, cast or stamped parts. Complicated assemblies 
demand close tolerances. Plastic parts successfully pass rigid 
dimensional specifications. G.E. Plastics engineers are design- 
ing for close tolerances — demonstrated by the thousands 


of items molded for use in combat assemblies. These engi- 
neers can predict to within the thousandths of an inch the 
ultimate size of any part made from any of the many plastic 
materials. From designer to molder, General Electric crafts- 


men with their broad experience have the “know-how” d soli 
that makes engineered accuracy possible mative 
ts, if o 

As the nation’s largest plastics molder, General Electric ed to 
stands ready to offer you complete information on the couk 
ish. Tr 


effective application of any plastic material. For further 
information write section B-9, One Plastics Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 
10 P.M. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” news every weekday 6:49 
P.M., EWT, CBS 


PLASTICS DIVISIONS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HE OUTLOOK 


onfusion in the Markets 


Commodity declines that discount many favorable price 
ations make skepticism a factor in the postwar prospect. 
chanics of the coming inflation retreat should be watched. 


Price questions hold the outlook spot- 
nt this week. 

ey reflect the two factors now gov- 
yng the outlook—the approach to vic- 
. and the immediate trend of the 
- economy. In a general way, the two 
nd to clash—the first being deflation- 
the second inflationary. 
Both were accented this week. The 
jet breakthrough at Kiev, Stalin’s 
k of an early second front, and 
mors of sagging Nazi morale “threat- 
(” that peace might “break out.” 
bor's militant attack on the wage 
: pointed a retreat on stabilization 


ntrols (page 15). 


vealing Decline 
d both stock and commodity mar- 
s reacted more strongly to the first 
or early in the week, selling off in 
other “peace scare” (page 116). 
is is interesting—and not only be- 
pe the decline is a sign of how the 
posite factors are being weighted. The 
p sets of prices need not have been 
pected to move together, for the nor- 
parallelism in stock and commodi 
s has been upset by the war (BW— 
17°43,p13). 
arly in the game, stocks fell along 
h Allied prospects, but commodities 
in pace with war mobilization. 
en, in 1942, changed fortunes 
sted stocks, at a time when com- 
dities were subject to controls. 
year ago, both advanced on in- 
hon news. Certainly, commodities 
od to gain—until they went under 
et controls. Stocks were consid- 
d solid equities during inflation; 
atively, higher material and wage 
is, if operating against fixed ceilings, 
cd to reduce earnings prospects, 
could have been interpreted as 
sh. In any case, in a managed war 
omy, the price movements them- 
“shad no major independent effects. 


modity Prospects 

¢ curious thing now is the weak- 
sin commodities—that is, agricultural 
‘ucts. ‘That reconversion-period dif- 
tes may hit industrial earnings— 
wally in basic and heavy goods in- 
esis obvious. But farm prices 
jit be expected to hold during the 
' of reconversion (BW—Oct.23’43, 
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Ceilings now are well below the prices 
which supply and demand would deter- 
mine in a free market. And supplies 
are not apt to expand. It is true that 

overnment and civilian demand will 
all off during reconversion, but needs 
for the military, for lend-lease, and for 
tehabilitation will continue. And civil- 
ians would still want more than they 
get now, even if their incomes fell con- 
siderably. So probable demand would 
seem to justify at least the present price 
level. 


Uncertainty Indicated 


There are, however, uncertainties. 
It’s not clear how far national income 
will fall during reconversion—and so 
demand for shoes, clothing, milk, meat, 
cotton goods, and other civilian sup- 


plies is in some doubt. The extent of 
relief and lend-lease needs still is sub- 
ject to a wide range of estimate. How 
much have the military stockpiled of 
these goods, and what will be done 
with the inventories? 

It may seem probable that the de- 
mand for wheat, cotton, wool, and 
other farm products will justify present 
prices during reconversion. But the 
important thing is that the markets do 
break. That bespeaks at least indecision, 
uncertainty, confusion. 


Reconversion Effects 


And that, in turn, can affect business 
during reconversion. As men feel, so 
they do. If, despite the seemingly favora- 
ble factors, there is so strong a feeling 
for liquidity, an antipathy to making 
commitments, then the inevitable un- 
certainties about post-Hitler business 
could cause deferment of the investment 
decisions which power the economy. 
Equipment might not be replaced, in- 
ventories rebuilt, or expansion under- 
taken. In turn, of course that would 
aggravate conditions. 

Markets bear watching again, in 


IN THE OUTLOOK 
THE DECLINE IN NONFARM EMPLOYMENT 
44 
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The nonfarm employment curve is, 
once again, borrowing from the fu- 
ture. It rose in the summer, as young- 
sters took temporary jobs, only to drop 
below spring levels in September, 
when they returned to school. Now, 
with agriculture past its seasonal peak, 
the shift of farm labor over into 
industrial work is offsetting. the in- 
ductions into the armed forces. With 
the new year, the induction rate will 
drop; but some workers also will drift 


back to farms. So, whereas you might 
expect nonfarm employment to de- 
cline now and flatten out in 1944, it 
will actually tend to hold up now, 
only to drop next spring. The general 
trend will continue down through 
Hitler’s defeat. Incidentally, unem- 
ployment has diminished to a total 
of 700,000 persons—most of them in 
between jobs. Recenily, slightly fewer 
women have been holding or seeking 
nonfarm jobs. 
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short, as one possible guide to confi- 
dence—and so, in part, to the outlook 
for business. 


Wages—Prices—Earnings 

Right now, living costs are inching 
up, and it’s too late in the economic 
game to meet the rise except through 
subsidies (BW —Nov.6'43,p13). Polit- 
ical realties indicate that labor’s dis- 
content with prices must be met, but 
that it can’t be through subsidies. This 
clearly implies higher wage costs—and 
another pinch on earnings. 

But the mechanics of the inflation 
retreat also are vital..Loopholes in the 
line have been opened before, but the 
rises have not spiraled. Now, more 
than ever, we face a spiral. If the wage- 
line is broken through uniformly, to 
meet living costs, then farmers are 
apt to boost prices, recreating the pres- 
ent dilemma. Question is if a piecemeal 
escape for wages can be uncovered. 


Retail Sales Signals 

Foundation for the living-cost rise 
is to be found in the application of 
excess purchasing power to the limited 
supply of goods. As a result, retail sales 
have been running around 60% above 
the 1935-1939 average—and higher than 
in 1942—right through the spring and 
summer, according to = * of Com- 
merce indexes. Judging from depart- 
ment store results, sales advanced in 
October. 

Latest available data show the per- 
centage of workers voluntarily quitting 
jobs to have hit a new high of 6.24 in 
August—spelling more wastage of man- 
hours. ‘Though the coal agreement may 
touch off a new increase, the work-week 
has stabilized at an average of about 
45 hours in manufacturing. These facts, 
coupled with the decline in employ- 
ment (Outlook chart), indicate that the 
economy's gross production of goods 
and services is shrinking. 


Lincoln in Court 


Cleveland manufacturer 
challenges constitutionality of 
renegotiation act; Navy delays 
its threatened action. 


Renegotiation of government con- 
tracts headed this week toward its first 
court test after 18 months of stormy but 
hitherto unchallenged existence. 

Faced with a choice of refunding 
$3,250,000 or letting the Navy deduct 
it from payments due him on current 
business, hot-tempered, hard-headed, 
James F. Lincoln, president of the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, angrily 
refused to do either. Instead, he at- 
tacked the renegotiation law as uncon- 
stitutional and asked a federal district 


14 ¢ General News 


BUTADIENE BOOSTER 


At Port Neches, Tex., rises a forest 
of lofty fractionating towers, vital 
units in the largest plant of the gov- 
ernment synthetic rubber program. 
To open in mid-December and be in 
full swing by early "44, the plant has 
a rated annual output of 100,000 tons 
of butadiene—providing one-seventh 
of the wartime requirements of syn- 
thetic rubber. Participating on a non- 
profit basis, five oil companies—At- 
lantic, Gulf, Pure Oil, Texas, and 
Socony-Vacuum—will pipe petroleum 
gases into the plant from their nearby 
refineries. Supplementing the project 
are two separately operated copoly- 
merization units for making buta- 
diene-styrene rubber. 


court in Washington to enjoin the Navy 
from instructing prime contractors to 
withhold payments due his company. 
@ Skirmish in Long Fight—Lincoln’s 
suit is the latest skirmish in his running 
fight with the Navy’s Price Adjustment 
Board. Early in September, he ap- 
peared before the House Ways & Means 
Committee to assail renegotiation in 
ges and practice. ‘Ten days later 
1e met with the Price Adjustment 
Board, heard it request the return of 
$3,250,000 on 1942 business, and thun- 
derously refused. 

Failing to reach any sort of agreement 
with Lincoln, the board passed the case 
along to Under Secretary James For- 
restal. After giving Lincoln the cus- 
tomary opportunity to present new 
evidence, Forrestal backed up the board 
completely. 

His ruling gave Lincoln until Nov. 5 
to agree to the refund. After that, he 
warned Lincoln that the Navy would, 


‘ 


if necessary, instruct prime contract 
to withhold any payments. 
@ Navy Withholds Action—The « 
postponed action on Lincoln's req 
for a temporary restraining order, 
the Navy agreed to withhold a 
pending the court’s decision. 
Unless the court declines jurisdict 
the Lincoln case probably will result 
the first ruling on the constitutiona 
of renegotiation. Although a good m 
contractors have fought the Price 
justment Board, Lincoln is the first 
who has refused to accept a umilat 
determination by the Under Secret 
@ Wheels Grind Slowly—If the 4 
goes against the government, it’s pr 
sure to wind up in the Supreme (0 
Contractors who have been but 
renegotiation are watching the Lin 
suit hopefully, but most of them. i 
Congress preparing to overhaul the 
are more interested in changes the “\ 
& Means Committee will recomm4 
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ents of the last fortnight have bat- 
H the Administration’s wage-price 
‘ization line almost out of all recog- 
», But it is still officially the Ac- 
tration’s line. 
st unless the President is finally 
on the issue of using subsidies 
jyce the cost of living to consumers 
not unless the National War Labor 
jis forced to grant wage increases 
teyond what the Administration 
believes sufficient to placate labor 
there be an open retreat to a new 


» Abandonment—The reason is ob- 
s. As long as the announced goal 
» hold the old line—however nomi- 
-a general breakthrough can be 
ey while at the same time ex- 
scan be found for making wage and 
adjustments where the pressure is 
est. But outright admission that 
old line has served its turn would 
2 everybody screaming to the table 
ce. 
hus, the Administration will con- 
ye to use the line as a device to gain 
How long it can stave off the 
price spiral— nobody knows. Pos- 
the President can maneuver six 
pths’ grace. But by that time, he 
be up against another gun—the ex- 
tion of the Price Control Act, 
30. 
he Fatal Sixty Days—To a large ex- 
the Administration’s strategy in 
next 60 days will determine how 
essful it will be in the longer run. 
hin that time, these things wilb 
pen: 


|) Congress and the Administration will 
had at least a preliminary showdown 
pubsidies, for legislative action is due on 
bill to extend the life of the Com- 
ity Credit Corp. (which administers 
pidies) beyond the first of the year. 


d ac A committee of the National War 
. ‘ Board will report back to the Presi- 
isdict on its investigation of the cost-of- 
resullie index and the extent to which wages 
itionajm™m™ow lagging behind actual prices. 
od ma Demands by the steel workers, and 
rice bly by workers in other basic indus- 
first for increased wages will have come 


« NWLB for approval. 

aD The 15 ALFLL. nonoperating railroad 
~ Bw will have returned the strike vote 
ut before they rejected the latest slid- 

} “ale wage award, involving boosts of 

¢ COM 10¢ an hour, approved by Economic 


bucki/™lvation Director Fred M. Vinson. 
Linger that, or Congress will have enacted 
om, Wa hour boost which the President’s 
th ‘nding board awarded last May but 


he W 1 Vinson vetoed (BW—Oct.23'43, 


ymmMg 
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siding the Line—Officially 


But some revision of price-wage stabilization is inevitable 
sult either of labor’s demands or of farm bloc fight on 
dies Meanwhile, Administration plays for time. 


Perhaps most important of all, psycho- 

logically, the next 60 days will put us into 
1944. Nobody needs reminding that 1944 
is the election year. 
@ Lewis Forces the Issue—Behind all the 
events of the next two months, and in- 
fluencing their outcome, will be the 
solid shadow of John L. Lewis. 

The new mine-wage contract which 
the NWLB approved last week was not, 
in fact, a victory for John L. Lewis— 
who could have got three-fourths the 
pay increase it allows under the old 
contract. Nevertheless, Lewis did force 
the board to approve the contract which 
he negotiated with Ickes, providing the 
same $8.50-a-day that NWLB denied 
him a fortnight ago when it turned 
down his contract with the Illinois Coal 
Operators Assn. At that time, the board 
said it would grant $8.124 a day (BW— 
Oct.30'43,p15). Lewis wangled the 
extra 374¢ by knocking a fictitious 15 
minutes off the half hour provided for 
miners’ lunch, and at overtime rates, 
15 minutes amounts to 374¢. 

e The Board Bows—It was not what 
Lewis got, but the way that he got it 
that counted, for Lewis forced the board 
to act while the miners were on strike. 
The C.1.O. unions, meeting in na- 


HAPPY SENATORS 


Adoption of Sen. Tom Connally’s 
resolution calling for international 
collaboration to maintain peace after 
this war accounts for congratulations 


tional convention in Philadelphia last 
week, were quick to get the idea that 
when the operation of a vital war in- 
dustry is at stake, procedure and prin- 
ciple in handling labor disputes can be 
made to yield to simple expediency. 

e The Unions Speak Up—Led by C.1.O. 
President Philip Murray’s own union 
of close to 900,006 steel workers, which 
will demand something like a 15¢-an- 
hour boost in base rates, other unions 
will come forward with their demands. 
Those expected to follow in quickest 
order are the United Automobile Work- 
ers with 1,250,000 members, the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
with 285,000, the United Rubber 
Workers with 135,000, the petroleum 
workers with 115,000, and the clothing 
and textile workers, with a combined 
membership of 650,000. 

Nor wil! the A.F.L. stand aside. Wit- 

ness the wage demands of the non- 
operating rail unions which threaten to 
make rail transportation the fist big 
industry with hourly rates for all em- 
ployees over the Little Steel limit 
(page 16). 
@ Strategy on Subsidies—Lewis not only 
has established par for labor leaders, 
but also has further stiffened congres- 
sional resistance to subsidies. Congress 
backed down in its fight against sub- 
sidies last summer partly because of 
the Administration’s argument that a 
ban on them would encourage Lewis. 
Now it looks to the farm bloc as though 
Lewis had won anyhow. 

As of today, there are enough votes 
in the House to adopt Sec. 3 of the 


from Sen. Alben Barkley (right). 
Combined with the House’s Fulbright 
resolution, and reworded to give effect 
to the Moscow Declarations (BW— 
Nov.6'43,p14), it puts Congress on 
record for a world peace force. 
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CCC bill, which would ban consumer 
subsidies after Dec. 31. So the Admin- 
istration is now shoving other legisla- 
tion (notably the tax bill) ahead of the 
CCC bill, hoping that arrival of the 
Christmas holidays will force Congress 
to adopt a simple resolution extending 
CCC’s life to June 30. This would 
allow six more months of subsidizing 
to stabilize living costs, which (the Ad- 
ministration hopes) would go far to 
temper labor’s wage demands. 

@The Line—Plus 5%-—Privately, the 
Administration has abandoned all hope 
of driving the cost of living back to 
the line it claims to be holding—Sept. 
15, 1942—by subsidies or any other 
means. It will be very happy indeed if 
it can hold the cost of living 4% or 
5% above the line, or at about present 
levels, allowing for seasonal variations. 

At present, the c. of }. index stands 

224% above Jan. 1, 1941, putting it 
74% ahead of the Little Steel formula. 
Labor is demanding compensation, not 
only for that difference, but also for the 
“hidden” price increases which it main- 
tains are not reflected in the index. 
@ What the Board Will Do—What the 
Administration does for labor will prob- 
ably come in the form of an NWLB 
recommendation, following its investi- 
gation of living costs. 

NWLB is expected to ask for a “re- 
vision” of the Little Steel formula, 
which would allow it more latitude in 
granting wage increases. 

At this point, the two Little Steel 
revisions most favored are: (1) provid- 
ing a 15¢-an-hour minimum boost as an 
alternative to the 15% over Jan. 2, 
1941, level which the formula now pro- 
vides. This would take care of low-paid 
workers to whom a 15% raise on the 
40¢-an-hour minimum wage is small 
potatoes. (2) Substitution of the “ef- 
fective” hourly rate (including overtime 
payments) for the “basic”’ hourly rate on 
which the Little Steel formula rests. 
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e Counting on Time and Luck—The 
real inflation test will come next sum- 
mer. One thing to remember: When 
the first real breakthrough comes, 
either on wages (as a result of a new 
NWLB formula) or on prices (as a re- 
sult of a ban on subsidies—which OPA 


says would drive prices up 3%), ; 
still take a while for the inflat 
spiral to pick up speed. The break 
come before elections, but its effect 
not be seen until later. And the Ad; 
istration is banking on the idea thaf 
time—also its luck—hasn’t vet run 


“Big Steel” Bellwether 


Exactly seven years ago the steel 
industry, economic bellwether, gave 
backhanded recognition to the 
C.1.0.’s initial organizing effort by 
raising wage rates 10%. Widely in- 
terpreted as an attempt to make 
employees impervious to John L. 
Lewis’ blandishments, the pay boost 
brought minimums from the level of 
47¢ reached under NRA to 524¢. 
This was on Nov. 16, 1936. 

Four months later, on Mar. 16, 
1937, the United States Steel Corp. 
was organized solidly enough so that 
it signed a contract with C.I.O., 
according it recognition and bargain- 
ing rights. At the same time, U. S. 
Steel immediately followed the lead 
of Ermest T. Weir’s National Steel 
Corp. and boosted the common labor 
rate 19% to 624¢ an hour. 

In April, 1941, mounting threats 
of a steel strike were dissipated when 
Weir—then as now the big industry 
holdout against C.1.O. unionization 
—again led the industry in boosting 
wages, this time 16%, making base 
rates 724¢. Big Steel, in negotia- 
tions with the C.I.O. at the time of 
Weir’s announcement, got in line 
at once and the then-famous “dime” 
increase was paid retroactively from 
Apr. 1. 

On July 16, 1942, the National 
War Labor Board and the C.I.O. 
made the steel industry the nation’s 
official wage pilot by working out the 


on Wages 


Little Steel formula to settle a pa 
dispute between the union and Beth 
lehem, Republic, Youngstown, an 
Inland. This provided an increase 0 
almost 8% and brought base wage 
to 78¢ an hour. : 

Theory behind the formula wa 
that labor was entitled to wages 15° 
over their Jan. 1, 1941, level to com 
pensate for a 15% rise in living cost 
which had occurred between tha 
date and May 1, 1942. The 5: 
raise in steel was retroactive to Feb 
15, 1942, for all. producers excep 
Weir. He made it retroactive t 
Jan. 1. 

Up 66% in seven years, stecl wage 
again are the target for C.1.0. The 
union makes no secret of its desir 
to enter the postwar period with a 
straight $1 base. It does not expect 
to get there in one jump, but it 
hopes to get better than half-way to 
that goal with its current demand. 

And this time the union and the 
Administration, neither having any 

reat love for Weir, think they have 
Rim boxed. Under prevailing wage 
regulations, he can grant no wage 
increase without NWLB’s permis 
sion—and the union’s case will be 
given the right of way. Furthermore 
any retroactive date for the wage 
boosts will be fixed by the board- 
not Weir. Big Steel will have thrust 
upon it the not-too-eagerly-sought 
honor of showing the way on wages. 
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The 


G Wins Its Spurs 


Naples was proving ground of U S. business men who, 
members of the Army, reestablish local economy—utilities, 
‘i health and safety, food—in liberated territories 


ied troops—young Britons and 
scans fighting doggedly in the air, 
. the beaches, and through rain- 
j mountain passes—are winning the 
}s of Italy and, daily, are pushing 
sont nearer Rome—and Berlin. 
hem go the headlines, as well as 
deserved credit. 
the second World War has devel- 
}, new type of soldier who is fight- 
s glamorous but equally important 
«s, and whose victories are just be- 
ing to attract attention. 
sness Man in Uniform—This sol- 
sa business man. He is in uniform, 
a part of the Army; he lives on 
, ations and in Army billets, and 
yes regular Army pay; and he moves 
the invading forces by ship, plane, 
or jeep. 
the is a new kind of specialist, 
duty is to apply his special knowl- 
to the reestablishment of the ci- 
n economy in newly occupied terri- 
. He is a member of the carefully 
ted and trained group of men who 
up our Allied Military Govern- 
t 


jhere They Come From—When the 
d wave of United Nations invad- 
ces swept up the Salerno beaches, 
eted officers of this new branch of 
Amy were in the group. 

me of them had been operating rail- 
trafic offices in the United States 
than a year before. 

t least two were vice-presidents of 
Street banks. 

¢, in peacetime, operated a tele- 
h and telephone system in mid- 
Sas. 

eral had been police chiefs in big 
ncan cities, 

iif a dozen lawyers, all specialists in 
national law, and the mayors of 
along both seaboards were on hand 
‘lp reestablish order. 

nationally recognized nutrition 
alist was there to advise on food 
ems, and several representatives of 
jal agricultural agencies to answer 
tons on agricultural reform or in- 
control. 

sted in Naples—AMG has been 
tat work since the invasion of Sicily 
‘in July, but its big test has come 
aples—a modern city of more than 
",000 people which the Germans 
without water, electricity, transpor- 
bh, or food. How AMG is handling 
0b has already won the praise of the 
politans, but AMG officials declare 
will be able to do a better job in 
he because of the experience they 
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have gained during the last six weeks. 

By some fluke in timing, six AMG 
officials riding in two jeeps reached the 
City Hall in Naples on the morning of 
Oct. 1, several hours ahead of Gen. 
Mark Clark. As a result, a nervous but 
very happy deputy mayor (the mayor 
had fled with the Germans) officially 
surrendered the city to them, very much 
to their surprise. 

Brig. Gen. Frank J. McSherry, rank- 

ing member of the group, methodically 
noted that this momentous move came 
at exactly 9:15, but declared that there 
was no time to celebrate. 
@ Jobs to Be Done—One glance tre- 
minded them that the docks were com- 
pletely wrecked, along with the quay- 
side railroad yards and most of the 
buildings for a distance of two blocks 
back from the shore. 

The dead had not been buried’ for 
several days, and time bombs were still 
exploding in public buildings. 

Shops were closed, and there had 
been no running water in the city for 
days. 

Streets were blocked with rubble from 
bombed buildings, and there were great 
bomb craters in the highway around the 
bay over which supplies would have to 
be trucked into the city. 

@ How Duties Are Assigned—AMG op- 
erates according to a definite pattern 
Through long experience, the Army has 
learned just what it is necessary to do in 
occupied territory in order to restore a 


UP FRONT WITH AMG 


Arriving ahead of the general 
staff to receive the capitulation of 
a top-flight military objective is 
quite an achievement for noncom- 
mand officers. Yet that’s exactly 
what the men of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government did at Naples, 
and this on-the-dot record set the 
whole tone of their performance 
in rehabilitating civilian economy 
and local government in the great 
Italian port. 

The story of this job, done by 
business-men-turned-soldiers, and 
what it means in terms of AMG’s 
bigger jobs to come, is told here 
by Business Week’s foreign edi- 
tor, just back from his tour of 
Britain, Gibraltar, Africa, the 
Near East, Sicily, and finally Italy 
where he was just three days be- 
hind the Army. 

And for his observations of the 
significance of Eden’s conversa- 
tions with the Turks, see page 48. 


normally functioning civilian existence. 

But in this war, the Army has invited 
business specialists to do the job—from 
the beginning—on a_ thorough-going 
basis. Every step is taken in close col- 
laboration with military leaders, but 
AMG has full responsibility for civilian 
affairs. 
e@ Local Officials Mobilized—Ten min- 
utes after Naples was surrendered to 
them, AMG officials had settled down 
in the mayor’s office and started their 
routine of civilian organization. 

First job was to interview all local 
officials, weed out any ardent Fascists 
who had failed to flee, and inform them 


», ape we <0} 
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Although vital transportation arteries 
were reopened quickly to serve neces- 
sary military and civilian needs, major 
rebuilding jobs—such as _ restoring 


& 


Naples’ wrecked rail lines (above) be- 
yond minimum requirements—are be- 
ing placed on Italian shoulders to 
help revive normal civilian business. 
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Virst job of the Allied Military Gov- 
crmment staff in metropolitan Naples 
was to reestablish the water supply. 
Hauled in Army trucks from wells and 


springs, water was doled out to long 
lines of weary residents (left) as engi- 
neers rushed the repair and replace- 
ment (right) of blasted mains. 


that they were to carry out their custom- 
ary duties but under the supervision of 
AMG. 

e Establishing Order—Then the police 
were ordered to reestablish order 
throughout the city, place guards over 
any supplies that could be found, and 
help locate any trucks or automobiles 
that had not been taken by the retreat- 
ing Germans in order to establish a 
transport pool. 

Next came an order to the local food 

administrator to check all flour mills and 
clevators for any wheat supplies that 
might have been overlooked, and to list 
any individuals or stores that might have 
hidden stocks of any kind of food. 
e The Water Problem—By 10 o'clock, 
the chief engineer of the Province of 
Naples, the municipal engineer, and the 
chief engineer of the private company 
which operates the Naples water supply 
had arrived at headquarters and met the 
AMG utility expert. Though the reser- 
voirs providing the main supply for the 
city and a substantial section of the 
aqueduct were still in enemy hands, re- 
pair work on water mains within the 
city started that afternoon, and a plan 
was drawn up to ration water to the 
public at the rate of two liters per person 
per day from wells and springs. 

To supplement these scanty supplies, 
Army water trucks carried water to street 
corners where it was rationed to long 
lines of tired citizens who came for 
blocks with bottles, buckets, and 
kitchen kettles. 

@ Local Engineers Drafted—At the same 
time, the city engineer was ordered to 
start garbage removal though nothing 
but horse-drawn carts were available for 
several days to handle the job. By the end 
of the week, a committee of twelve of 
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Naples’ leading utility experts had been 
formed to aid AMG. (Each member 
was thoroughly investigated by Army In- 
telligence to see if he could be trusted.) 

All banks were closed even before the 

Germans fled from the city. AMG or- 
dered them to remain closed and re- 
quested that the manager of the Bank 
of Italy for the Province of Naples make 
a summary report on the financial con- 
dition of all banks. A committee of five 
leading bankers was formed to work with 
the Allied authorities. 
e Six-Branch Organization—Within four 
days, AMG had set up its own organiza- 
tion to administer rehabilitation proce- 
dure under each of its divisions: legal, 
financial, civilian supply, public health, 
Allied and enemy property, and public 
safety. 

Civilian supply authorities tackled the 
food problem first, under the direction 
of a young New Yorker with merchan- 
dising experience. 

As many trucks as possible were or- 
dered to canvass surrounding farm areas 
for supplies of fruit, vegetables, and po- 
tatoes—of which there were adequate 
supplies once transportation was pro- 
vided. 

@ Routine Respected — Because AMG 
makes every effort to restore normal ci- 
vilian business at the same time that it 
meets emergency food needs, the trucks 
were left in the hands of their owners 
who were ordered to operate over pre- 
scribed routes. Every truck had to be 
licensed for every trip because heavy 
military traffic demanded that none but 
essential trafic use the roads. Final 
granting of all licenses was left to Italian 
officials operating, for the present, un- 
der the supervision of an AMG officer. 
Control is relatively easy because no 


gasoline or oil is availal 
military supplies. 

@ Food Is Where You J! ind Iter 
or flour—biggest need Naple 
the public counts on bread and , 
for nearly half of its 

turned up in unexpecte 

Aware that 100 ton 
been salvaged from a b 
at Salerno, the com: & oa 
each clevator and mill Nan} 
similarly salvageable su = 

The uncovering of 15 
in one man’s home in a Naple 
started a search throughout the ; 
which netted enough wheat to fee 
city for three days. 

@ Shops Begin to Open—By the ¢ 
the week, when it was plain { 
native population that the Allies g 
hold the city and were determing 
reestablish order, shops began t 

for a few hours a day. On the ger 0 
Via Roma, delicatessen shops offeqqmmiestt0} 
fair variety of canned fruit and m losed 
lade, but no bread or meat. lians 

Standa, the Woolworth of Italy, mmeted. 
played a wide variety of such n d m 
goods as cosmetics and costume jenamed off 
small lines of plastic gadgets and esui 
kitchen utensils, and limited s: te cau 
children’s clothing made of f sal the 1 
wool. Notebooks and writing paper qth, 
plentiful. 5 ade 
@ Wooden Soles for Women-Shocii® Pe 
course, were scarce. Almost all » Napl 
wear wooden-soled shoes, th one: 
smartly designed. ess al 

Silk stockings were available it pious 
shops, some of them made in Fu d th 
others in Italy. Until incoming Ag th 
can troops stampeded to get them 2M 
Christmas gifts, they sold for rt cof I 
as 80¢. Now $2 is the standard pin th 
@ Gloves Available—While there qi ©! 
obvious shortage of shoe leather, hag“ 
somely made gloves—for both men d th 
women —are displayed in many shoggmt an 

But, unless the resumption of no 
business following the looting by 
retreating armies the last few day 
fore they evacuated brings to light 1 
hidden stocks, it is not likely that 

can duplicate some of these prod 
in quantity for some time. 

e@ Prices Hard to Hold—Price co 
has been a problem since the day: 
took control of the city for, wi 
transportation and with dwind 
stocks, merchants have been tempte 
make a killing on what goods they 
have. As a result, a list of prices of 
key supplies or essential services 
posted within a few days after J 
took control. 

Heading the list are bread, flour, 
noodles, but it runs the gamut of ¢ 
nary Italian culinary need |s—inel 
olive oil, cheese, fish, wine, vegetd 
and fruit, and such services 4s ba 
shops, laundries, and restaurants. Bi. 4 
© Utilities Restored—No city of | 
000 people can live long without 


watel 


punich] 
mint 
hooke 
apture 
ns of 
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yater, electricity, telephones, 
srs and buses, and trains—at least 
ae areas. 

es exist d without them for some 
tad for the first two weeks after 
ied armies arrived. Then the 
fon began to clear. 

the 13th day after AMG started 
) water began to flow through the 
and, W! thin 24 hours, the people 
.q stood in line each day at some 
ochood well dwindled to a hand- 
-aples wafpfortunate enough to live in streets 
t the rs mains had been broken by 


the 14th day, electric bulbs in 
iy thes ynicipal headquarters glowed for 
fe minutes as tired workmen gin- 
hooked up the power plants of 
»tured submarines with various 
; of the city’s electric lines. 

wer of Explosives—The Germans 
jestroyed all local power stations 
ised sections of the harbor area 
jians for ten days before they 
sted. Rumors that they had 
d mines and dynamite to be 
d off when electric power service 
sumed forced the engineers to 
te cautiously. But, using a hookup 
the numerous power stations in 
wth, Naples already has a supply 
js adequate to keep essential serv- 


of Ital 
uch no 
ume jew 


n—Shocfammn operation. 
+ all yom Naples’ three main telephone sta- 
s, th@™ one—serving the heart of the 


ess area—was hopelessly wrecked. 


ble in gous Signal Corps men quickly 
in Frnggged the gap for essential military 
ring Aqgmput the job of restoring local serv- 
t themm being left mainly to the Italians. 
for as Iggge of Demarcation—AMG has made 
idard pqggen that its objective—in all lines 
there ge! countries—is to do whatever is 
ther, hqgry to meet military needs, but 
h mengaged this it will aid merely as an 
ny shogqmer and helper to the friendly gov- 
1 of nogmpents being reestablished in these 
ing byf™ Big-sscale rebuilding beyond this 
w days 
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minimum level is the job—and the fi- 
nancial responsibility—of the people in 
the country. 

This is the aspect of AMG activities 
which is least well understood by Ameri- 
cans in the United States. After months 
of discussion about postwar Europe, 
mountainous relief requirements, and 
the difficult problem of re-educating 
fascists, they often place the emphasis 
on the wrong part of the job. 
eHow It Worked Out—Italy, in the 
first place, has turned out to be a dif- 
ferent problem from what had been an- 
ticipated. 

Most of the people who have re- 

mained behind in liberated territory are 
friendly to the Allied armies. AMG 
officials, pointing out that all ardent 
fascist leaders fled with the retreating 
troops, declare that at least 80% of the 
population shows every sign of wanting 
a real democratic government. ‘Trouble 
has been caused by no more than 5% 
of the remaining group. In the first 
two weeks after Naples was liberated, 
only 118 arrests were made, and most 
of those were persons caught looting 
bombed buildings rather than attempt- 
ing to sabotage AMG. 
@ Political Measures Accepted—There 
has been no protest by the population 
at the closing of all fascist clubs, se- 
questering the funds of all fascist or- 
ganizations, and closing the schools 
until textbooks can be ‘“‘defascistized”’ 
and teachers thoroughly examined. 

Every possible economy is being prac- 
ticed, because Italy eventually will have 
to pay for its own rehabilitation beyond 
possible immediate relief supplies of 
food. 

There is bitter disappointment on 
the part of the naive members of the 
citizenry who thought that shiploads 
of bread and spaghetti would immedi- 
ately follow Allied troops into the city, 
and that all war privations would end. 
But serious leaders in the population 
welcome the responsibility that is put 
on their shoulders to restore the eco- 
nomic life of their country, and most 
of them welcome the technical advice 
and moral support that comes from the 
British and American officials in AMG. 
@ Job of Democratizing — Nothing is 
more obvious to the Americans working 
in Italy than the necessity for this super- 
vision and encour: igement, for 20 years of 
fascism of the Itali: in brand has turned 
every manager and worker into the tool 
of Rome. Without a flow of directives 
and specifications, these people seem— 
at least temporarily—incapable of car- 
rving out responsibilities. AMG believes 
that its major job—certainly in Italy—is 
supervisory and realizes that in helping 
the country back to an independent, 
democratic system it is setting a pattern 
which, with minor changes, will be 
useful in other countries still to be freed 
from longer or shorter intervals of Nazi- 
fascist control. 


Tractors for ‘44 


Industry understands that 
Ford-Ferguson will get most of 
the additional quota; manpower, 
components hamper trade. 


Anticipating a 15% increase in the 

demand for processed foods next vear, 
the War Food Administration is driv- 
ing for a 22% increase in farm ma- 
chinery output However, WEA and 
the WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, which are in agreement on the 
size of the program, are having troubles 
with the farm machinery industry, th« 
War Dept., and the War Manpower 
Commission. 
@ Who Draws the Job—The first and 
most important obstacle the bigger pro- 
gram faces is that WPB wants to be 
able to decide which companies are in 
the best position, so far as the lack of 
war work is concerned, to handle civil 
ian production. 

The 1,100,000 tons of steel WIA 

is requesting for 1944 (900,000 tons of 
it already allocated) should be divided 
according to the fixed percentages in 
WPB Limitation Order L-257, manu- 
facturers have insisted. WPB officials 
claim this is not an attempt of the 
manufacturers to get equitable treat- 
ment, but rather is jockeying for the 
most advantageous postwar position. 
e Detroiters Want the Job—lord-I'cr- 
guson, Ford Motor Co. affiliate which is 
the latest large-scale entrant in the trac- 
tor industry (BW—May6'39,p30), has 
made no bones of its eagerness to in- 
crease its volume. F-F unquestionably 
has factory capacity to turn out lots 
more tractors than its prorata share. 
But plant capacity is not the factor 
holding back other companies from 
prompt production of present quotas. 

What has the industry stymied is 

not even steel, which is reasonably ob- 
tainable. Rather it is lack of component 
parts such as bearings, engines, car- 
buretors, magnetos, valves, transmis- 
sions, and radiators. 
@ What Is Ford’s Magic?—If Ford can, 
as he says, boost the entire tractor out- 
put by taking on a large additional 
quota, his competitors want to know 
where his critical components are to 
come from, and if there is a source, 
why can't they get a fair share? 

Manufacturers recognize that planes, 
automotive products, “ships, and other 
of the most critical military require- 
ments need these self-same compo- 
nents. If there are not enough of these 
to go around, the industry admits, WPB 
may be on defensible ground in giving 
the tractor program short shrift. 

@An “Or Else” Matter—What gripes 
the farm equipment folks is that WPB, 
without making any commitment to 
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assure supplies of components, has put 
the manufacturers on the spot by de- 
manding that they guarantee production 
of their prorata share of the total quota 
or else waive a chunk of their quotas to 
l‘ord-Ferguson. 

When nobody showed any sign of 
giving up his allotted share, WPB met 
with the industry and added 34,000 
tractors to the 1944 quota. It achieved 
this by boosting the assignments of 
some manufacturers but not those of all. 
e Three Split It Up—Trade reports are 
that Ford-Ferguson gets 25,000, Deere 
5,000, and Case 4,000. These appar- 
ently are a net addition to the over-all 
program for 1944, but other manufac- 
turers have their fingers crossed lest 
34,000 be subsequently lopped off their 
own quotas. 

Even if no such juggling occurs, the 
rest of the industry mutters that there 
is as yet no reason to expect a cor- 
responding increase in the supply of 
critical components; some even expect 
the result of all this will be to cut 
Ford, Deere, and Case into a bigger 
share of components at the expense of 
others that get no increase in their 
quotas 
e Agreement on Manpower—The War 
Dept. openly opposes upping material 
grants to agriculture because Army 
higher-ups think that the metals and 
manpower are needed for war produc- 
tion. Echoing the Army view on man- 
power is War Manpower Director Paul 
McNutt, who monotonously repeats tu 
WPB officials, “It just can’t be done.” 

It is expected that the entire snarl 
will finally be dumped into the lap of 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes. Byrnes is reported to view the 


TANK AMBULANCE 


e 
Taking a cue from Nazi methods, the 
Army no longer leaves disabled tanks 
on battlefields as so much scrap but 
whisks them off on its new “retriever” 
(left) to be repaired behind the lines 
and fight another day. Labeled the 
M.-25, the retriever’s power unit is a 
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WEA program with favor because he has 
to think of the problem of feeding a 
liberated Europe in 1944. 

e Argument Over Margins — Another 
source of industry-Washington friction 
arose recently when manufacturers were 
angered by President Roosevelt's press 
conference observation that some trac- 
tor producers are more interested in 
building munitions than farm machin- 
ery because there is more profit in 
munitions. 

International Harvester Co., No. 1 
tractor maker, cracked right back that 
its profit rate on munitions, already 
approved for 1942 by renegotiators, 
runs below its profit rate on farm ma- 
chinery products. 


Fears Over Flour 


Livestock are eating so 
much wheat that millers’ supply 
is endangered; subsidies, new 
ceilings may be tried. 


For the first time since the last war, 
the milling industry is faced with the 
prospect of having to take steps to in 
sure an adequate supply of wheat to 
meet the nation’s flour requirements. 
@ Unusual Developments—With the 
failure of corn to move freely from 
farms to markets, the use of wheat 
for feed and alcohol has jumped dra- 
matically. Against this, the 1943-44 crop 
is estimated to be 145 million bushels 
shorter than the harvest for the previous 
crop year—836,000,000 bu. compared 
with 981,000,000 bu. 


Estimates for disa 
crop year that ends — 
dicate that nonfood 
and export) uses of 
food (primarily domest:c floyy\ 5 
000,000 bu. Based these 
talk about the wheat 
ington no longer nications 
over the overburdening surplys 
@ Industry’s Aid Ask ~The; 
was laid in the lap of the inde 
recent meeting of the \V 
ministration’s milling 
committee. C. S. K 
the distribution divisi 
Distribution Adminis! 
products branch, frank suggesty 
the industry name a limittee 
own to seek an adequate flow of 
to mills. 

_ Behind this suggestion was 
ference that grain products } 
men feel that the industr 
than men inside the governmd 
shake WFA’s “topside” thinkj 
of the habit of taking the millers 
of wheat for granted. 

@ Supply-Demand Figures—The 
over of old wheat from earlier cp 
618,000,000 bu. which, with J 
crop, provides a total 1943-44 
of 1,454,000,000 bu. 

Against these supply figures, 
estimates the following wheat dem 
food, primarily flour, 595,000,004 
feed, at least 450,000,000 bu) 
maybe a good deal more; alcohol, 
000,000 bu.; seed for the next 
75,000,000 bu.; and export, i 
form of either grain or flour, 50 
000 bu. 

@ Slash in Carryover—This mean 
demands total 1,300 million bu 
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product of Pacific Car & Foundry’s 
plant at Renton, Wash., the trailer of 
the Fruehauf Trailer plant at Los An- 
geles. The 58-ft. combination, in tests 
near Renton, effortlessly hauled Gen- 
eral Sherman tanks aboard, then sped 
away at 30 m.p.h. The truck unit, 
powered by a 400-hp. Hall-Scott en- 
gine, has an armored cab (right) fitted 


with stove, food, and utensils f 
seven-man crew, and has a geat 
with twelve forward speeds, thr 
verse. Present units are being tu 
out at Renton, but by mid-Decet 
will be assembled at Pacific's t 
plant at Billings, Mont. The 
site was selected to decentraliz 
industry around Seattle 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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NIGHT SHIFT 


HE works after dark—on a sinister night shift. | greater—and the chances of replacing what you 
It's war production of a sort—for war breeds _ have, regardless of cost, are /ess. 


crime. That is why, today more than ever, property 
Crime inspired by ready money. By dimouts. owners are carrying full protection against loss 

By increased duties imposed on police. By low- _ from burglary. 

ered moral standards. By scarce and rationed The Maryland, recognizing the increased haz- 

commodities. ards of the times—to homes and to businesses— 


If you have a home—or a business—these facts _ offers burglary, theft and hold up protection, on 
are inescapable today, tonight ...for crime isa and off your premises, against almost every loss 
24-hour business. contingency. See your Maryland agent or broker. 

The chances of losing what you have are Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


“|! THE MARYLAND 


ically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Dn Aircraft Rescue Boats 
Assemblies Welded with AMPCO METAL 


Assure Rigid, Safe Construction 


Coated aluminum bronze welding rods, made from Ampco Metal 
and known as Ampco-Trode electrodes, were used in the con- 
struction of many newly designed 36-foot aircraft rescue boats 
because the high strength values of the rod assured a rigid weld 
joint. 

These rescue boats, designed to pick up aircraft crews who 
have crashed at sea, must often buck high waves—strength in 
each part is imperative. Here the propeller shaft stern tube of 
manganese bronze is welded to the hull plate of aluminum 
bronze to form a rigid fabricated unit which resists vibration 
and shock. 

The acceptance by American Industry and Government con- 
tractors of Ampco Metal in various forms is based on proven 
performance by leaders in aircraft, machine tool, ordnance, and 
heavy machinery fields. Ampco Metal is daily rendering valiant 
service. With outstanding physical properties, this aluminum 
bronze alloy has high strength, controlled hardness, and cor- 
rosion-resistance—vitally needed for specialized service. 

Test Ampco Metal under actual operating conditions and get 
results that justify your judgment. Ask for “File 41—Engineering 
Data Sheets,” giving case histories and technical information. 
Sent free on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT B8W-11 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


AMPCO 
METAL 


\ 
THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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FEWER CRANBERRIES 


Those who 
with their Tha: 
will take less thi 
Agriculture estin 
1943 crop at 720 
last year’s 813,20 

Furthermore, 
the current crop 
drated to make 
Ib. of precooked 
It takes 100 Ib 
make 10 Ib. of ff 
the dehydrated p: 
market for retail 
of it is intended | 
Navy kitchens, hot 
schools, and othe: 

Massachusetts’ s] 
was estimated at 
against 560,000 
early frost caused 
damage to the crop on Cay 
less in New Jersey. Wis 
next largest producer, has 
timated 110,000 bb 
3,000 more than last 

Labor shortage is said 
more of a factor in supph 
tion than frost damage 
group of growers was repor 
be exploring the possibility q 
porting workers from Mexic 
Puerto Rico. 

Prices opened this seas 
$17 a bbl., early this week 
$19, compared with last sx 
average of $13.50. 


cutting the prospective cary 
July 1 to the dangerously low 
154 million bushels. 

First ceilings on wheat were 
imposed with one on soft whea 
accounts for a relatively small 
the total crop). In the absenc 
ings, distillers and feed men ¢ 
bid millers on the major wheat 
because the latter had to opera 
ceilings imposed on flour last 
e Twofold Effect—This had tw 
(1) Feed and distiller requ 
were filled first, and (2) prices! 
to the point where millers cou! 
wheat and resell the resulti 
under the OPA ceilings 

To eliminate this squeeze, 
tion Director Fred Vinson and 
of other interested government 
are working on the details 
subsidy program. To facilitat 
ceiling on hard wheat is antic! 
e Not So Simple—However, ! 
of a hard wheat ceiling and ! 
tion of a flour subsidy might s 
the miller without adequate \ 
plies unless other steps were 
the government. Wheat is whe 
as feed is concerned, but ther 
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Jechnical Buyers 
FOR YOUR TECHNICAL NEEDS 


In our whole economic system, the insur- 
ance brokers are the only trained practi- 
tioners in the buying of business insurance 
for those who need such help. It is not a 
business that can be learned in a day— 
or in anyone’s spare time. 


It requires specialized knowledge in 
fields that are infinitely complex — fields 
in which there is no substitute for knowl- 
edge and experience. No individual can 
keep himself adequately informed in all 
its classes. These are fields in which the 
business executive can’t afford to be casual 
—yet hasn’t the time to inform himself fully. 


Competent insurance brokers act at all 
times as the representatives of the buyer. 
The contracts they draw are designed to 


protect the buyer and are modified in 
every essential detail to fit his needs. 

Having determined the protection re- 
quired, the brokers buy in the open market 
to your best advantage. They also advise 
and assist you in the determination of 
your claims and their collection. Their 
compensation is not an extra fee from 
you, but a brokerage paid by the insur- 
ance companies. 

With a nationwide organization and 
almost 100 years’ experience, Johnson & 
Higgins are serving many of America’s 
leading business concerns. 

If you would like to determine how this 
service can aid you, write or phone one of 
our offices today for further information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Estatlished 1845 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Buyers of Insurance fer Commerce and Indushry 


63 WALL STREET - NEw YORK 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - 
LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - 
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PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO 


VANCOUVER - 


+ HAVANA +: SAN FRANCISCO 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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“Getting a 
Suggestion System 
that WORKS Is Easy ..” 


“Take the advice of experts—men who 
have done outstanding jobs on their 
own suggestion systems. Thev'll tell 
you that the best way to get results is 
to go to a specialist in suggestion sys- 
tems for some professional help.” 


How to Get That Help 

Make a point of getting the facts on 
the Morton Method. The Method is a 
complete system for utilizing all avail- 
able brainpower in any organization. 
The Morton Method is much more 
than a means of collecting ideas. It gets 
right to the heart of the problem by 
stimulating and directing constructive 
employee thinking along definite, pre- 
determined lines. 


What the METHOD Does 
With “know-how” gained in more than 
15 years’ experience in over 10,000 
American business establishments, the 
Morton Method eliminates guesswork 
and uncertainty from employee sugges- 
tion system operations. It makes avail- 
able, at low cost, material which very 
few companies could afford to produce 
themselves. The Method loses no time 
in securing for your business the bene- 
fits of employee “thinking up” ability 

an ability which has already been 
worth millions of dollars to Morton 
Method users. Write, wire or phone 
today for complete information. 


{0 —) 


An important in- 
strument for post- 
war planning. 


The MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
329 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Hl. 


News 


types and grades of wheat from the mil- 
ler’s standpoint. Unchecked buying of 
wheat for feed might cause shortages 
in certain types for flour. 

Because alcohol is primarily for the 

government, it would be easy to con- 
trol wheat flow into the hands of dis- 
tillers. One way would be to provide 
more molasses from offshore islands. 
e Action Is Proposed—While no defin- 
ite plan has been advanced yet, the 
talk in government quarters centers 
around some plan for restricting the use 
of wheat for feed. Main effort is larger 
slaughter of meat animals next year. If 
nothing else, the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s feed wheat operations could be 
curbed. 


HONOR FOR AN INDUSTRY 


Amcrica’s entire new synthetic rub- 
ber industry will be the honored recipi- 
ent of the Sixth Biennial Award for 
Chemical Engineering Achievement, 
sponsored by Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, a McGraw-Hill magazine. 

Scrolls symbolizing the honor, not 
plaques of bronze as in former peace 
years, will be presented at an award 
dinner Dec. 8, at New York’s Waldorf 


Astoria, to 83 outstanding firms. They 
include chemical, petroleum, alcohol, 
construction, equipment, and other 


companies which, to help win the war, 
built a new major industry from scratch 

24 months. In normal times, such 
an achievement would have taken about 
15 years. 


Scrape for Scrap 


Shooting war calls for | 
million tons in the last half 
this year; current drive 
are disappointing. 


S resy 


t| 
Cl 


Government agencies 
tion will have to scrape for 
mills are to be kept roaring 

More of our steel and 
shot at the enemy in the 
officials say, than has bec 
our guns during the first 2 
this war. 

Lack of interest in the + il 
drive (BW—Nov .6'43,p7 : >\ 
15, is blamed partly on a « 
vertising appropriation t 
and on a feeling among so 
that the critical phase of th 
age is over. 

@ Narrow Safety Margin—! 
Mines reported approximate 

gross tons of scrap were in t 

consumers and suppliers S« 

might be a comfortable ba 

normal conditions, but th 

safety it now provides is con 
rower than that of any ot! 

tegic raw material. 

lo keep up their record p: 
of 7,500,000 tons of § stec 
mills are consuming each mont! 
4,600,000 tons of scrap. Consumpt 
in the last half of 1943 will exccedt 


| GATHERING STORM 


_ Evidence that a push in the Pacific 
| is being primed as the pincers close 


on Hitler's Fortress Europe is the col- 
ony of twelve Army warehouses being 
tushed to completion at Auburn, 


Wash. To shelter war goods en 101 
to battle areas, the warehouses hi 
pretabricated trusses (above wi 
are hoisted into place and bolted 
concrete foundations. When ‘ 
pleted, each of the structures will 
tain four acres of floor space. 
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#VVhat to do about 
those wWar-weary 
typewriters 


Jou can do 
this... 


ae ET US put new life in your war- 
L weary typewriters. 


~) 
4, r Too often they’ re mechanical step- 
4 $ d 
& 
z 


girt oncynener® children, neglected and forgotten. 
re ee . ; “46 
front oF MACDIPS’ ely ; Where plane engines get rigid over- 
ith brush § . 
ean tYPE M  jeaning Aue - » hauls after so many flying hours, type- 
ed wi e right, ‘ . 
sage 2 CO , writers go on and on, sometimes for 
arriaé eratt ’ 
3. Move = Revers© op &* . 
ean ot nr eypebars: years, until they break down or go 
rt iro se ; ‘ 
4. Brush er hen not ia @ | haywire. 
er @ 
peGuLart ¢ by cleaning rh If you’ll call us soon enough, we 
po lippia ightly g . 
revent pape® 0, clot "4 j can save you money and time; that’s 
pher Follett cleaning fur” j shy iodic ins : , And 
istene sh out dirt why periodic inspection pays. An 
= ollet an ” ets at ». 2» 
move © py insert g 2 she every so often, these precision ma- 
ie roller DY , wey 
8 pa ues 0 chines deserve a thorough face-lifting. 
a particles from ie to ex 
9. KeeP movin 
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Let us do this... 


Through Smith-Corona branches 
or dealers in all principal cities, trained 
men and women are available —spec- 
ialists in typewriter service. Let us 
keep your typewriters fying! 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


Smith -Corona guaranteed Overhaul includes: 
Dismantling 
Chemical cleaning of all parts 
Resurfacing platen and feed rolls 
- Oiling and adjusting working mechanism 
Replacing worn or broken parts 


AND... the cost is surprisingly modest 


; by s sing- “ 
ds W ly- 
et eae em SMITH-CORONA 
yo. Chanse ribbon Never force the ' 
or tap pewr! - 


Typewriters 
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PEARL 
HARBOR 


For a quarter of a century 
Mult-Au-Matics produced au- 
tomobiles, vacuum cleaners, 
electric motors, washing ma- 
chines, electric refrigerators, 
and many other items to meet 
the public demand for better 
goods at lower costs. 

Came Pearl Harbor, and 
almost immediately these 
machines manufacturing 
consumer goods were con- 
verted to War Materials. 
Hundreds of new Mult-Au- 
Matics were placed on the 
production lines, and today 
production has been 
speeded beyond the once 
claimed impossible goal. 


Bullard machines serve well, 
a nation at War. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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‘nish the main supply. 


| dropped to 898,000 tons, the low 
| since February. 


of any previous six-mont » Mi 
recent months, when im 
have been increasing, the j 
been reduced slightly. a 
© Goal, 15,000,000 Tons—j'o; : from 
half of 1943, collections t d 
000 tons, and stocks in ] ed 
the same as at the beg ats $) 
year. Under the direct fH 
Faust, director of the War Prodyelllh& no fir 
Board salvage division, eff an 
made to salvage 15,00/ = 
scrap for the last six m¢ we 
Industrial scrap is expect ane 
for 9,800,000 tons. vce ISD 
The highly publicized wey 
1942 obtained between 3 his ve 
6,000,000 tons of scrap. But this Qld: tr 
newspapers, hit by newsprint str ee 
cies, aren’t giving so much »nnou 
ity, and no $2, 000,000 brand 
up by the steel industry a and scra 13 518) 
for advertising purposes as was ddMnto th 
last year. 4 
@ Household Supply Gone—|t 


ful, however, whether any amount 


3 reali 
synth 
} of til 


publicity would yield much more + part 
10% of last year’s collections + sae 
householders who do not accumi| re tO 
in a year enough scrap to make any dllbhecls. 
impression on the national pile. Tfbund E 
New York City boroughs collected Hi the 1 
tons of scrap this year on the publicidiishetic 


day of collection compared \ ith 1) MB that 
tons last year. ave di 

After ample publicity, a one-day SM this y 
lection in Rhode Island this year ; 
duced 1,450 tons compared with 14, 
tons a year ago. 
© Battlefields Yield Some—A trickle 
20,000 to 25,000 tons of battlef 
scrap _being received monthly (B\ 
Sep.25’43,p50) may swell to 1,000, 
or 1,500,000 tons in 1944—not eno 
to relieve any real shortage. Damp 
ing the prospect of a greater flow 
battlefield scrap is the fact that m 
finished war material is being taken 
far away to be salvaged, and captw 
steelmaking facilities later may swall 
large tonnages of scrap that other 
would return here. 

So the farms and factories must f 


e Trend Is Downward—Railroads 2 
industrial plants produced a rec 
955,000 tons in April, 1943, but si 
then the trend has been downward. 
July, industrial scrap _ producti 


Auto graveyards, which in the 
half of this year pushed out 900.0 
tons, may yield only 700,000 tons in 
last half. 

e Donors’ Scrap Banks—On« 

jects of the present drive | 

“Victory Scrap Banks” throughout 
nation. Placed where dealers will 
able to get to them more easily, U 
“scrap banks” replace last ye 
dumps in school yards and on su 
comers. 


ER | 


posit 
§ SECC 
heel te 
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senger car tires, from 14,400,000 to 
5,240,000. Estimated demand of 7,326,- 
000 passenger car tires the last quarter 
“cannot be met.” 


Makers Agree 


> p.cflmUnanimous forecast: No cévet 

i hort is Manufacturers insist it is impossible 
from civilian shortage to relieve the tire shortage immedi- 
112 : j ately. Their $95,000,000 new equip- 
ti ed soon; ad ——- ment program, now cut back to oP 
000,000 and parceled out to existing 
plants, is held to be adequate. 
@ Workers a Problem—But it takes time 
to install new machinery and to rebuild 


ats synthetics. 


ihe first time in 15 years, all 
. of the countrys tire manu- 


ton ; industry got together this staffs of skilled tire makers who have 

of national publicity and adver- been drafted or have been placed in 
“4 Wy a 

campaign. other war jobs while civilian tire mak- 


ing was banned. 
Col. Bradley Dewey, vubber director, 
gave modified indorsement to the tire 


woe Isn't Happy Agreement was 
anal forecast: Passenger car tire 
this year will be 2,000,000 short 


bind; truck tire supply, 1,500,000 manufacturers’ campaign when he told 
a a Senate committee last week the coun- 
Ce puifl— announcement did not aim to try has a short margin in rubber but 


the situation can be met if tire users 
exercise ordinary precautions. 

e Reflect on Synthetics—The manufac- 
turers’ advertising campaign, along with 


brand-new information (BW— 
y 43y18). Its purpose rather was 
dM into the minds of the tire-buying 
; realization that mass produc- 


Is d ‘ynthetic rubber and mass pro- its conservation theme, planted the 
inOunt fly of tires are, necessarily, several thought that extra care may be needed 
nore tis apart and that recapping and_ with the new synthetics. Young & 
ons f@iltion must be practiced if civ- Rubicam was the agency in charge. 
ccumul@ xe to have anything to put on Three full pages, or less in papers now 
C any Mie heels. rationing space, were placed in more 
ile. Tihand Exceeds Supply—Truck tire than 100 major market Sunday news- 
lected HM the major concern because an papers, beginning Nov. 7, ending Nov. 
ubliciaMhetic tire has not yet been de- 21. Three parallel insertions were placed 


in a national list of weekly papers, and 
a longer run in highway transportation 
journals. 


i that is satisfactory for heavy 
have dwindled from 2,000,000 on 
e-clay GMM this year to 695,000 Oct. 1; pas- 
year | 
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industries. Like the first, this turbine 
the will be spun by water from a 15,000- 


ER SPINNER 


acre reservoir and in turn activate a 
32,000-kw. generator. TVA now has 
an installed generating capacity of 
1,677,000 kw., expects a boost to 
2,100,000 within a few months. 


o loc position goes Fort Loudoun 
out GS second 215-ton, 44,000-hp. wa- 
el to increase further the flood 
> dag"et being produced by the Ten- 
n stim Valley Authority for war 
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Rectigraph Makes Exact Copies of f 
Flow Charts, Blueprints, Payrolls, 
Plans, Specifications, Ete. 


In hundreds of war plants, Recti- 
graph photocopying machines pro- 
duce exact, error-proof copies of 
plans, payrolls, blueprints, etc., 

saving time and money, releasing 
manpower, coordinating and ex- 
pediting production. No proofread 
ingorchecking necessary. Rectigragh 
requires ho darkroom, is easy to 
install and operate. Investigate 
Rectigraph as an immediate and 
postwar investment. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
839 Haloid St., Rochester 3, n. ¥./ 


HALOID Y 


The Original 
Photocopying Machine 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


INDUSTRY’ 
CHEMISTRY 
IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Here's a Madison Square Garden event 
aimed to solve your production problems! 
At New York’s famous gathering place, 
on December 6-11, the 19th Exposition 
of Chemical Industries will be held. 
More concentrated than ever, its ex- 
hibits will be first of all factual, of wide 
interest because of their practical appli- 
cation to many industries. In the spot- 
light will be new equipment, new proc- 
essing methods, new uses for chemicals. 
On hand to answer your direct questions 
will be technical representatives of the 
country’s largest producers of materials 
and builders of processing equipment. 
From -this “Show-How” exposition, 


you'll come away with valuable know}- 
edge of chemistry’s recent startling ad- 
vances. Note the dates, December 6-11, 
and plan to bring your associates. 


g th) EXPOSITION 


OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


BAP/SOe Seueet Ganotn . HEw YOR 


Managed by internetions! Exposition Co 
4686 
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Dc wacin REAL ESTAT, 


SELECTING A MOTOR 


; PRODUCT 


avi 
Realty Sales ‘ 


Although their stry 
| with OPA are Wearing 
| down, real estate men J 
business brisk and getting 


FORA 


ee Design engineers know that motor operated 
equipment can perform no better than the motor 
itself. For this reason they are placing increased 
emphasis on these three points in order to meet 
today’s severe operating conditions: 


1. Thorough Engineering ...to secure a motor de- 
signed to meet the requirements of a particular 
application. 


2. High Efficiency... to insure the required power 
with minimum size and weight. 


3. Exacting Manufacture . . . to produce a motor 
which will fulfill these important requirements. 


Whether your product is for today’s vital de- 
mands or tomorrow's important needs, these 
factors which are characteristic of all Black & 
Decker motors, are essential for peak performance. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO., Kent, Ohio 
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FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
SPECIAL APPLICATION 


Not least among th 
passage of H.R. 2705 
men. Provisions of the bill are 
tially those of a propo men 
to the Emergency Price Contr). 
troduced recently (BW—QOct9’4; 
which would permit appeal of log 
rulings in “any appropriate ¢ 
court” instead of in th pecial 
gency Court of Appeals in Wash 
now handling all such cases. ‘Th 
posed amendment has been with 
in favor of H.R. 2705, now bef 
House Banking & Currency Coma 
@ Tenants Appeal Locally—Whg 
realtors is that tenants can appea 
| sions of local OPA rent directors; 
| courts, although landlords must 
| 
| 
| 


their cases to the Washington tri 
However burdensome such dispute 
| be to landlords, few have enor 
| stake to warrant the expense and | 
venience of a Washington appeal 
Realtors already have scored 
major victory in the Sept. 15 mo 
tion of the price control law, wh 
establishes the 20% down payme 
property sales, instead of the one 
payment instituted by OPA. Pu 
the one-third ruling was to prevent 
lords from dodging rent ccilings | 
ranging a purchase contract wit 
down payment and with monthly 
ments higher than the rent ceilin 
the same dwelling. 
e Violation of Tradition—A recen 
vey of the real estate market by t! 
tional Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
cated that 82% of the 257 local 
estate boards reporting felt that the 
third down-payment rule decreas 
volume of home buying, des] 
increase of purchasing powe! 
N.A.R.E.B. officials do not expec 
substantial change in real estate a 
from the modification, since most 
ers these days can scrape together 
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Rand M¢Nally’s 


Fingertip WITHHOLDING TAX CHART 


SEND FOR YOUR CHART—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


This new, ultra-simple, one-page chart 
permits figuring exact withholding taxes 
in 3 seconds or less! You operate it with 
only one hand. It’s the fastest, most 
fool-proof device on the market 
Employee complaints which arise when 
using the “bracket method" are avoided 
when you use this Fingertip Chart. And, 


Since you can use your own code with 


30 ¢ Real Estate 


this new chart, tax figuring is speeded up. 

Send for a chart today on a money- 
back guarantee. Specify whether you 
wish to use the chart on weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly payroll periods. The 
price is $3.50 each for Rand M¢Nally’s 
new Fingertip Withholding Tax Chart 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street - Chicago 5, IMinois 


third about as easily as onc fifth. Vl can 
it will do is assuage realtors m 
feelings at what they thought a viol anc 
of a sacred tradition of their bus! 

lhe survey showed that while real Th, 
are not opposed to rent control 
felt that OPA “had tried h ird toh ina 
rent control with reasonable fairnes 
good judgment”), they have some the 
nite complaints. af 
© Decentralization Urged — Chie! 


these is the conviction that rent © 
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, “Coke”= Coca-Cola 
occ OF how to break the ice It’s natural for popular names to 


acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 
in Iceland " why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
“PIE “Come, be blessed and be happy”, says the hospitable al : 
“1, wit celander when he meets a stranger. That’s a warm way 
I of putting it, but no more friendly than the way Ameri- 
ft. an soldiers say it. Have a “Coke”, says the Doughboy, 
vil and it works in Reykjavic as it does in Rochester. 
hil Hl The pause that refreshes is the friendly way to say, “Hi, pal” 
- G any language. All over the globe Coca-Cola has become 
‘onl the gracious ice-breaker between kindly-minded strangers. 


Chief RUCK 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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~the global 
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should be decentrali 
Service boards, with 
powered to make ob 


ce 
ments. % 
Realtors argue that <a 
ington-administered ir 
means of relief for a aa 
between fixed rent an nts 


IN BLACKHAWK HYDRAULICS (7% 276 Pat coh Heng 
4 oa 


THERE’S 


say, the system ts “dan 
ing the depreciation of 


HYDRAULICS — lke people—have backgrounds, The reputation earned through tures” now termed “*« e’ F " 
years of service in many applications brings to you this unmatched herit- of the reporting citics, and thy e- 
age of Blackhawk accuracy, ease of control, dependable performance and free- affecting structural soundness” 


of them. 


dom from maintenance. Because of our long years of experience, the present : = 
@ Freeze Too Low—| 


Blackhawk line of Hydraulic Equipment is large and its engineering far etn ag cond 
f , “ae . plaint is not unexpect 5o 

advanced. In it there may be a unit already developed which will give a new selling local boards felt that rents ; 

feature to some postwar product you are now planning. Have your engineering sounithes one * whos t ri rs. 


department check with “Hydraulic Headquarters” on replacing slow, cum- 


. return. Besides, they say, rent js 4 
bersome actuating devices with modern and compact Hydraulic Controls F ’ 


cost-of-living item that is froze, 


that are already perfected and service-proved! absolute figure. 

For information on your Hydraulic problems — Phird, realtors feel that |x 

your present applications — or future prod- F | | should be able to recover their p 

uct designs — write Blackhawk Mfg as peRFOR from tenants according to the; 
: ments, instead of the 90 day 


Company, 5300 West Rogers 


g YP/ y re § unless 
St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. that OPA now requires unless 


ble accommodations are available 
boards estimated that 75% to | 
the for-sale dwellings in their 
withheld from rental because of 
quirement. The result, they y 
shrinkage of available living spac 
for-sale property which would be 
but for this restriction stands ya 
@ Better Prices—However, in spit 
hardships of rent control, realt 
not doing too badly, by their 
ports: 71% reported market 
| higher than last year, and 87 

| higher selling prices. Buying i 
in 72% of the sales that are n 
made, while: investment buvit 
16%. 

The current housing shorta 

scribed as the worst since the 
War—augurs well for postwar 
tate activity. N.A.R.E.B.’s s 
dicated that there is an undersy 
single family dwellings in 85 
cities, and in 94% of war inc 
ters; an apartment shortage 
the cities and 85% of wari 
areas. Generally speaking, ¢! 
the city, the more acute the | 
shortage. 
e Where It Pinches—Regional 
pinch is tightest in the S$ 
where real estate transfers are 
80% of 1940 transactions and 
ing permits (for war housing 
than 50% of such peak years 4 
or the prewar days of 1939. \« 
land and northwestern cities 2! 
most congested. 

Business properties have bx 
estate’s principal war casualty 
local real estate boards repo! 
oversupply of such space, with 
and third-grade locations sutten 
most, and subcenters hit hard 
central business districts. Ren 


opcoR” 


ye 
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BLACKHAWK 
deaubica. 


— downtown locations have remail 
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twa F.0.B. FIVE MILES UP! | 
nde consigned by American Industry | 
Nnaus 
in 7] “The customers won’t be kept waiting.” war-working men and women. | 
‘ ' bina Aa ar on-the-spot eeavery yay There is one ingredient common and | 
the undreds of fighting areas the world over. vital to this vast production. It is oil, Lub- 
For instance, from Flying Fortresses, ricating and cutting oils to turn and drill 
gi five miles up, 500 pounds of TNT to a and plane and mill and grind. 
e 3 Waren aeneantetres soe ones taking it and This nation-wide demand for quality 
: I not liking it. petroleum products is met by Texaco 
4 a American Industry is busy producing— through its more than 2300 wholesale sup- 
aaa and delivering the goods to do battle. In ply points. In addition—skilled engineer- 
> Ne hundreds of war plants. In hundreds of ing service is available to insure maximum 
ties war towns. By hundreds of thousands of efficiency from its products, 
ve b 
alty 
m7 THE TEXAS COMPANY 
suffer 
harde 
Ren 
rema 
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DON’T BE 
MAROONED! 


vs Feletalk 


Graybar Specialists, located in 86 key 


cities, are ready to show you how 
Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion Systems can get you ofi this desert 
island... put you quickly in touch 


with every key executive. 


Teletalk is the modern, effective an- 
swer to communication problems in 
either the large or small organization. 
Graybar Specialists are ready and 
anxious to show you how such a sys- 
tem can pay for itself in your office 
or plant by making possible instant 


contact with everyone in it. 


They can give you information on pri- 
ority, appraise your needs and rec- 
ommend just the proper installation 
best suited to your individual require- 
ments. They will supervise its installa- 
tion without any inconvenience to the 


operation of your business. 
For complete information, phone your 


nearest Graybar house. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 
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ble in 71% of the reporting cities, 
gained in 8%, dropped in 21%. 

e Aiming at Blight—Counting only 
such postwar construction as is on the 
drawing boards, the 287 cities are 


| planning a total of $1,500,000,000 of 


postwar construction which becomes 


| $30,000,000,000 when projected on a 
, | national scale. 
| cities is the rehabilitation of blighted 


No. 1 problem of most 


areas; 117 of the reporting cities esti- 
mated their total as 110,909 acres of 
such property. 


Nothing Today, Sir 


Hotels diplomatically ask 
guests to remain away from 
their doors; some conventions 
ignore ODT campaign. 


The big hotels, struggling with a 
dearth of labor and supplies against an 
avalanche of business, are supporting as 
diplomatically as possible recurrent ef- 
forts of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation to squelch conventions. 

Wartime traveling by service men 

and their families has filled hotel rooms 
in most of the larger cities so nearly 
100% that the ordinary individual's 
chances to get sleeping quarters without 
reservations a week or so in advance are 
pretty slim. 
@ Conventions That Much More—And 
the conventions, although they account 
for a very small part of total travel, fre- 
quently provide the extra burden that 
causes individual guests to tear their 
hair, and sleep in the lobby. 

Hotel managers try to discriminate 


between conventions by discouraging, 
| fraternal and social gatherings, while 


accepting technical and business con- 
ferences which have war production 


an 

ry a Are Touchy—Many or- 
ganizations refuse to admit their ‘con- 
vention is unimportant enough to come 
under the ODT ban. Daughters of the 
American Revolution, one of these, 
haughtily indicated it should not be 
classed as unessential. It met in Cincin- 
nati. 

Kiwanis, whose 1942 convention 
drew 6,000, planned to limit this year’s 
attendance to 1,000. When it became 
evident that many more than that would 
attend, the 1943 meeting was canceled. 

All service clubs didn’t follow this 
example. Rotarians met in St. Louis, 
Lions in Cleveland, Optimists in Chi- 
cago, Civitans in Fort Worth. 

@ Politics May Enter—Occasionally poli- 
tics may enter the situation. No one 
dared raise much of a hollex against the 
American Legion convention. It met in 
Omaha in September. It is understood 
the hotels and ODT tried to scotch 
plans for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


convention. Insiders say : 
advised to lay off by 
White House. The con, wall 
in New York, also in Septes hor 
Another defeat marked 
to dispense with furnit; 13 
ings in Chicago. Although Op 
larized manufacturers and 


that they cancel, the fur ional 
pointed out their meetin; a .. 
been reduced from four rte 
War Production Board Office } 
Price Administration ta ar 


the ODT campaign by inin 
send representatives to 

meeting. However, WPB 
the July meeting was obtai: 

The American Hotel A estimats 
that 425 national and state convent 
will have been held during }43 jy 4 
cities of Boston, Buffalo, Cleyely 
Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh. ¢ 
Louis, Washington. This is rough 
the 1942 total. There will | 
next year. 

@ ODT Over-Emphasis—A 5¢1:<) 
situation indicating that OD] 
have magnified the convention pro| 
has just ‘been released by a com ' 
representing the hotel association, }|o: 
Sales Managers Assn., Internat; 
Assn. of Convention Bureaus, and : 
American Trade Assn. Executives 

It found that less than one-fift] 
one per cent of railway travel rep: 
sented convention business. But th 
committee acknowledged the irritat 
of individual travelers against mass g: 
erings and advised its groups to | 
convention badges out of sight, as n 
as possible, to prevent the use of lobb 
displays and banners, to abolish lob 
registration desks, to employ thc 
“annual meeting” instead of “a1 
convention.” 

It also advised limiting the number 
delegates, holding business _ sessior 
only, indulging in no ballyhoo t 
crease attendance, selecting cities whe: 
the hotels are not already saturate 
holding meetings in midweek w! 
hotel patronage is lightest. 

@ Use Discretion—The committee : 
vised prospective delegates to make 
ervations well ahead, travel with th 
minimum of luggage (since travelet 
may have to tote it themselves), avo 
popular trains, arrive in the aftem 

when rooms are more apt to be vacan 
check out early, and to leave mam 
at home. 

The ODT is vigorously boosting Ch 
cago for both the Republican and th 
Democratic conventions next year. | 
tel facilities there were grossly overbu 
during the "twenties. Availabilities 
Chicago are promising, have we 
increased by the reopening of th 
room Stevens, world’s largest 

While Chicago’s seams are holdit 
better than some of the other big . 
vention cities, it is having its trou 


Last August the LaSalle "Hot 
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“| DON’T BE ON A FLOOR PLAN 


Floor plans of offices and plants don’t always 
take quick, convenient intercommunication into 
account. They are arranged for efficient routing 
of orders and materials through an organization. 


So often the very procedure that otherwise ex- 
pedites the day’s business leaves key executives 
as high and dry as on a desert island when it 
comes to quickly getting in touch with each other. 


That's where the miracle of Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication saves the day in so many 
modern office layouts. Whether it is your sec- 
retary in the next room or the plant engineer in 
the far corner office, Teletalk breaks through 
the barriers of walls and square feet and puts 
your voice there . . . in three seconds. 


Teletalk is the modern system of intercommuni- 
cation on the market today. It expedites the 


Sreneaets & _—. 


ore “Telétalk 


offices, stores, Satie buildings, 
institutions, homes and farms. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
400 S. Austin Central 6454 
DALLAS 


Mlustrated at right, Model 212M 
Teletalk Unit with facilities for 
cting 12 stati or less. 


| WEBSTER | 


WEBSTER ™ ELECTRIC 


‘Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’ 
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ii use” Teletalk 


securing of information. It permits the J 
of conferences without any of the conferees 
leaving his desk. Teletalk systems are available 
in from 5 to 24 stations and can be laid out to fit 
the specific needs of the large or the small office. 


Teletalk distributors are located in major cities, 
listed in the classified directories as shown be- 
low. Have the distributor nearest you appraise 
your requirements, make practical recommenda- 
tions and see that it is installed without any 
inconvenience to your business. If no distribu- 
tor is listed in your telephone directory, write us 
and we will see that you are properly contacted. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York (16) N. Y. Cable Address: ““ARLAB” New York City. 


hs 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


aT ELECTRIC 


lel letalk 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Compony. 


Vi You'll speed up shipments and 
) , get loaded cars rolling sooner 
with SKILSAW to saw all bracing lumber. 
SKILSAW goes right to the car... saves 
steps... saves material handling ...and 
pre-cuts braces to any length iS 
or width as fast as they can be 
nailed in place! B 


In shipping rooms, too, eT 
SKILSAW puts crating jobs on ga 
a production-line basis...sizes S34 
lumber quickly and accurately DRILLS 


for faster assembly. And 
SKILSAW speeds uncrating in 
- + protects 
contents from damage inopen- 


receiving rooms. 4 

DISC SANDERS 
ing... salvages crating lumber 
for other uses. Ask your dis- 
tributor to demonstrate SKIL- 


SAW onyour sawing jobs today! 


ans 


BELT SANDERS 
. 


PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
>. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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162 rooms for ten days because it 


| couldn’t get its laundry back And the 


city is having typical dithculties enlisting 
chambermaids, elevator operators, and 
other help in competition with war in- 


| dustries. 


e Attendance Declines—Ihe current 
score on Chicago’s conventions shows 
that while the number of meetings has 
increased, attendance has declined al- 
most two-thirds in recent years. ‘Thus 
there were 721 conventions in 1939 
with attendance of 1,202,000. In 1941 
conventions rose to 860 while attend- 
ance fell to 961,000. Last year there 
were 956 conventions, but only 433,410 
of the faithful came to absorb the ora- 
tory, the ringing resolutions, and the 
fraternal highballs. 

In 1941 Philadelphia had 185 con- 
ventions attended by 146,527 persons. 
Last year there were 175 with 124,597 
attendance. There has been a decline 
so far this year to about 100 meetings 
with 35,000 delegates Forty meetings 


| are booked for 1944. 


The famed convention business of 
Atlantic City was completely interrupted 
during Army occupation of its hotels. 


| There were no such gatherings before 


Labor Day this year. Since the Army 
eased up on its tenancy, there have been 
19 conventions. Normally Atlantic City 
entertains 900 conventions annually, 
each averaging 1,500 attendance. Star 
event of this season is the United Na- 
tions food parley which started Wednes- 
day of this week. 

@ Other Cities’ Experience—Boston inn- 
keepers have established a central clear- 
ing house where hotels list available 
rooms for casual visitors as well as con- 
vention delegates. A new wrinkle in the 
codfish capital is a charge of $1 for 
guests’ keys because brass isn’t available 
for new ones. Money is refunded when 
the key is returned. 

Since the war, St. Louis has soft ped- 
aled its campaign for visitors, but its ad- 
vertising suggests that persons who have 
to come in on war business stay a few 
days longer and see the sights. In the 
first ten months of 1940, there were 324 
conventions here with attendance of 


$1,906; last year there were 197 and 
29 


| only 32,070 attendance. This year there 


| 


have been 251 conventions attended by 
33,842. Kansas City reports 200 con- 
ventions in 1942 which drew 41,181 
persons; this year, 163 conventions with 
attendance of 34,835. 

e@ West Coast Crowded—San Francisco 


| hotels are struggling to meet 50,000 res- 


ervations weekly, many four days ahead 
of registrations. Some 18,000 persons at- 
tended 75 organization meetings so far 
this year. Last year 130 conventions 
played to 27,000 delegates, a decline of 
20,000 from 1941. Down in Los An- 
geles, the situation is pretty much the 
same, 

There is such a tremendous war load 
on Seattle hotels that the town has 


6,2 
The 


sing 
sand 


en to 


War de 


WOOD'S NEW JOB de 


Wooden fire escapes are 1 emerge 
erations for construction aiid fi ftly the 

en giver 
surance companies—a result of wage” OY 
, a vast 
time metal shortages. O: asing, 
first applications is on an off . and { 


ing which was converted to war worl 
ers’ dormitories by the governmen 
(BW —Oct.23'43,p27) at Mobile, Al 
To resist flames, the Jumber used 
about double the size needed fg 
siructural safety. The new escapes ay 
being approved by underwriters 6 
the theory that they'll be used befon 
catching fire. 


Options 
| home 


turned down all nonlocal convent 
this year. Last year there were 30 mee 
ings attended by 20,000, less than a 
eighth of the previous year’s conventio 
registrations Portland, Ore., isn't 3 
loaded with guests as other big Coa 
cities Some smaller hotels even adve 
tise for guests during the middle of th 
week 
e Some Bureaus Hibernate—\ compl 
tion of reports shows that a third of th 
local convention bureaus have discot 
tinued activities, another third hav 
greatly curtailed blandishments, and th 
other third remain active. 
Contrary to general belief, there isn 
much trouble getting food for conver 
tion guests. Local Office of Price A 
ministration offices usually are generot 


with extra ration tickets although hotd 
management 1s restricted as to the vand 
ties of food it can buy 
e Free Assembly — Despite ODI 
rector Joseph B. Eastman’s pe 10dic ep 
etition of his crusade to cancel, fort 


duration of the war, “all events whic 
stimulate travel,” a spokesman for OD 
opined this week that the campaign W 
being ignored. Hotel men anc conve 
tion bureaus deny this, quoting 


Winfie 
their sut project 
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- res to show that fewer conven- 
a being held and the remainder 
.4 of social foolishness. 

ce the U. §. Constitution protects 
ht of free assembly, ODT can 
urge and exhort. Moreover, OD1 
fines to “assess the essentiality” of 
soposed meeting to avoid endless 
rsondence. It approves enthusias- 
» the “convention by mail” tech- 
ne of transacting association business 
‘yoh written exchanges. 


6,286 Homes 


That's the scope of war 
sing program. It has grown 
¢, and little thought has been 
en to postwar disposition. 

War demands for housing swept the 


eal Public Housing Authority into 
emergency construction program so 


tly that little time and thought has 
kn given so far to postwar disposition 
2 vast conglomerate of permanent 
ping, temporary housing, dormito- 
Gs and trailer camps. 
- \orli#Options to Buy—But at least the mu- 
| home ownership phase of its pro- 
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gram was laid out with an eye to the 
future. ‘I'wo of eight mutual projects 
have taken the first step toward purchase 
by the people living in them leases 
with the government that contain op- 
tions to buy. Within a year, the other 
six probably will follow. 

First to arrange a contract was the | 
250-dwelling Walnut Grove project 
near South Bend, Ind. It is populated | 
chiefly by tool, lathe, and stove work- | 
ers, and by Bendix employees. | 
e Price Still in Doubt—Last month! 
Greenmont Village near Dayton, Ohio, | 
signed a lease. The project has 500) 
dwellings and 141 acres of land. Elec-| 
trical and radio workers in Frigidaire | 
and other plants, most of them C.L.O. | 
members, live there. 

The project cost the FPHA slightly 
under $2,200,000, but the “fair market 
price” for which it will be sold will 
doubtless be less. It is, however, bring- 
ing in 3% interest to the government. 
e Other Units—Audubon Park near 
Camden, N. J., a 500-unit project, was 
the first completed; it houses mostly 
shipyard workers. Pennypack Woods, 
1,000 units in a Philadelphia suburb, 
was the last finished—in midsummer of 
this year—and is occupied by Navy Yard 
and Frankford Arsenal workers. 

The other four are Avion Village and 


IN MODERN OFFICE 
EFFICIENCY 


1. GLOBE-WERNICKE 


WOOD FILES! 


QUIET— SMOOTH-WORKING — HARMONIOUS 


@ Good news! Now 
—today!—you can 
buy these famous 
Globe-Wernicke 
wood files with all 
of the advantages 
of metal. Repre- 
senting the ultimate 
in design, materials, 
and workmanship, 
they are available 
without priorities 
in the standard 
2-drawer, 3-drawer 
and 4-drawer letter 
and legal sizes . . : 
beautiful imitation 
walnut or dark 
green finishes. Prod- 
uct of the world’s 
largest manufactur- 
ers of wood filing 
equipment. 


2. GLOBE-WERNICKE 


“SAFEGUARD” SYSTEM 


@ File clerks will like 
the easy, simple and 
practical method of the 
“Safeguard” system. 
Easy to understand... 
easy to locate the names 
—and ample room for 
expansion. Fits any 
standard size file cabi- 
net. Economical—and 
just what you need for 
today’s streamlined cp- 
erations. 


4,000 ITEMS! 


@ Globe-Wernicke offers the world’s most exten- 
sive line of quality office supplies and equipment. 
That’s why it’s always wise to call your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer FIRST! 


: ‘The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
vei Mfeld Park (near Newark, N. J.) is typical of the eight public war-housing| CINCINNATI, OHIO — 


r suggmP'Ojects designed for private ownership after the war. It has 700 units. | 
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if you lived in Portland you’d read 


The Yourual 


THE JOURNAL is not a one-man newspaper. Its 
editors assemble and present the news with an 
eye to the individual interests of The Journal’s 
hosts of readers. 

Developments on the home front, current ra- 
tion information and important local wartime 
activities are of as vital interest to everyone as the 
latest reports on world happenings. 

Never before have the people in Portland been 
so eager for last-minute news as they are today— 
never before have they turned so eagerly to The 
Journal. For, when The Journal goes to press it’s 
mid-afternoon in Portland, but it’s after six p.m. 
in New York and midnight or later in much of 
the rest of the world. 

This natural time advantage, enjoyed only by 
afternoon newspapers on the Pacific Coast, en- 
ables The Journal to bring its readers the 
complete local, national and world story the 
same day it happens! 

No wonder The Journal is today, as it has been 
for years, the preferred newspaper in the Portland 
area, enjoying largest circulation in its history. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portiand’s Only Afternoon Newspaper 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . New York, Chicago 
Philodelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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The Portiand Trading Zone 


eoeis a market of 715,711 people 
according to the Oct. 1, 1943 
figures for Ration Book 2. 

bas a population 33% great- 
er than all the rest of Oregon. 

-eehas anindustrial payroll that 
averages over 48 million dol- 
lars monthly. 


The Daily Journal 

.-delivers 80% of its circula- 
tion in the Portland Trading 
Zone. 

«reaches 22% more families 
(21,993) in the Portland 
Trading Zone than any other 
newspaper. 

«esOffers your advertising mes- 
sage better reception because 
of its mew easier-to-read 
make-up. 


ESR ee tee - ES, 


Dallas Park, 300 units ecah ys 
house North American A tion Cp 
ployees in Texas; Winficld Pay 
Newark, N. J., where a lot of Fe 
Shipyard and Brewster airplane a 
live in 700 units surrounded by gg 
park; and Bellmawr, 500 units 
Camden’s many war industries 
e Different Setup—Three welljy 
federal-aid model towns. Green} 
Md., Greenhills, Ohio, and Greeng 
Wis., should not be confused with 
war housing program of l’PHA ° 
were samples built during th: depresg 
at government expense stimu 
| other communities to improvement 
to point the way for investment of 
vate funds in community housing 
velopments. 
All are suburban—near \\ ashingt 
D. C., Cincinnati, and Milwayi 
| FPHA manages the three “pred 
towns, leases the houses to reside 
and doesn’t bar the sale in toto of 
towns. 
@ Nonprofit Sales—In rural areas, FP 
has 31 subsistence homestead Projd 
built around farms, mines (in W 
Virginia), steel mills (near Bim 
ham), and lumber industries. They y 
conceived by the Dept. of the Inte 
and, like so many government offspri 
have acquired new parents. (Farm 
curity Administration inherited the 
lief colonies at Cherry Lake., Fla, P 
Mountain Valley, Ga., and Dyerss 
ony, Ark.; but Interior got Matanug 
in Alaska.) Homestead associations ¢ 
operate on a nonprofit basis are sel} 
the units to tenants. 

Eighteen rural housing projects 
FPHA designed to replace southa 
shacks with neat modern cottages { 
farmers whose incomes range betw 
$300 and $800 a year embrace § 
houses, mostly in South Carolina, Geg 
gia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The of 
tages are rented because few of the te 
ants ever get money or credit enough 
buy outright. 
@ Scope of Program—The total war ho 
ing program to be financed with pub 
funds, exclusive of Home Owners Lo 
Corp. conversions, had reached 7162! 
dwelling units on Sept. 30. Of th 
number 535,928 were completed at 
under management, 128,783 were und 
contract to be built, and 51,575 we 
still subject to placing of contracts. Tf 
FPHA, a constituent unit of the N 
tional Housing Agency, is responsib 
for 567,635 dwelling units of the totd 
The majority of the remainder are und 
supervision of the War and Navy 4 
partments and the Maritime Commi 
sion. 

Commissioner Herbert Emmerich ¢ 
FPHA strongly opposes federal comp 
tition with private industry in housi 
insists on tearing down temporary hou 
ing and that which will be orphaned 
industry migrates. Emmerich argues th 
houses are as expendable as munition 
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From the ‘records of 1919-22 may come help for 
our approaching V-day business problems. 


After the 1918 Armistice, Youngstown’s operations 
fell to 50%, then 33'3% of capacity. Inventory 
values tumbled, money was scarce, orders almost 
nonexistent even at low prices. 


YO UN G S TO WN The company faced this situation courageously, 


constructively. Returning soldier-employees were 
put to work. Warehouse additions were built. Its 
$20,000,000 common stock was converted to a 
million no-par shares, the dividend rate cut. 


But the most effective step---for both immediate re- 
lief and long-term success---came in a far-sighted 
program of plant renovation and expansion which 
kept thousands at work. Expensive wartime 
machinery was junked, replaced by better, more 
costly new equipment---a new tube mill, a new 
plate mill, electrification of the sheet mills. Lessons 
learned in war production were rigorously applied 
--to increase efficiency, improve products and 
lower costs. 


Results soon began to show---a profit on late 1922 
operations. America’s free enterprise system had 
permitted the company to right itself and it faced 
the future confidently. With finances sound and 
plant modernized, Youngstown could continue to 
provide jobs for its employees, earn dividends for 
its shareholders, furnish quality products and de- 
pendable service to its customers, and above all, to 
build corporate strength that is helping now to sus- 
tain America in this hour of need. 


Historical Series -« + + No.8 


UNGSTOWN~ 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Manufacturers of \ ‘ 
CARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Shes Plates - Conduit - Bars - Tin Plate 
Rods - Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes Alloy and Yoloy Steels 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Apparel 


Wholesalers and retailers are relieved from 
the highest price-line limitation of MPR 330 
BW —Sep.25'43,p92) until Jan. 1, 1944, 
on 15 specific categories of women’s, girls’, 
and children’s outerwear, including toddlers’ 
garments, blouses under size 30, slacks, and 
slack suits. Relief applies only to garments 
already contracted for prior to Aug. 7, 1943. 
OPA will also supply a special pricing regu- 
lation for fur-lined coats, contracted for 
before Aug. 7, and now affected by the 
highest-price-line limitation. 


Carbon Steel 


To free openhearth capacity for urgently 
needed carbon steel production, the follow- 
ing types of alloy steel must be produced in 
electric furnaces only, except under unusual 
conditions: all air-borne aircraft steel where 
aircraft quality is specified; air-borne aircraft 
tubing; armor-piercing shot body and cap 
steel, 20 mm. or larger; steel for integral 
parts of small arm rifles and machine guns 
of 60 caliber and less, except mounts and 
tripods; steel for integral parts of guns, can- 
nons, rifles, and howitzers, 20 mm, and 
larger, excluding mounts and carriages; bear 
ing steel; gear steel, except gears made from 
plate. (Direction 2, Supplementary Order 
M-21-a.) 


Tires 


Operators of some 340,000 commercial 
delivery vehicles may buy used passenger 
and truck tires of sizes smaller than 7.50-20 
to replace tires no longer serviceable. Eligible 
are deliverers of bakery goods, groccries, 
meats, fish, poultry, fresh fruits, vegetables, 
and dairy products; of laundry and dry clean- 
ing (apparel only); of drugs, medicines, and 
medical supplies. Formerly, only such ve- 
hicles eligible for these tires were those 
used to deliver ice, fuel, or milk, or those 
which were common carriers. (Amendment 
58, Ration Order 1A.) 

The November quota of new tires is 30°% 
below the October quota for trucks, and 
14°, below for passenger cars. Quotas for 
used or recapped passenger tires (Grade 
Ill) have been increased 28%, to balance 
the cut in new tires. December quotas are 
expected to stay at about November levels. 


Construction 


W/PB’s construction limitation order L-41 
has been completely revised and clarified. 
Main provisions of the revised regulation 
are: to place a $1,000 limit on all farm 
construction, including residential (previ- 
ously, farm residences were not included in 
the farm unit); to establish a limit of 
$200—treduced from $1,000—on any type 
of construction for which no higher limits 
were specified in the order; to permit in- 
stallation of plumbing equipment, rated on 
WPB.2631, if the cost is under $200. The 
tuling, which stressed the difference be- 
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tween permission to build under the order 
and preference ratings or priorities for build- 
ing materials, either incorporated or altered 
Orders L-41-a, L-41-b, L-4l-c, and Interpre- 
tation I, so that these latter have been re- 
voked. (Order L-41, revised.) 

Announcement has been made by J. A. 
Krug, program vice-chairman of WPB, of 
the establishment of a central materials 
reserve, from which, beginning with the 
first quarter of 1944, all allotments of con- 
trolled materials for construction and facili- 
ties will be made. These will not include 
allocations for specified military, naval, and 
other programs. 


Bus and Taxicab Operators 


Operaters of bus and taxicab fleets of ten 
or more vehicles have been asked to revise 
and bring up to date plans for 10%, 20%, 
or 30% mileage cuts for emergencies, and 
to file such revision with the regional office 
of the Division of Local Transport by Nov. 
30. The original mileage on which the 
curtailment plans were based should again 
be used. 

Tin 

Tin content of solders for certain specified 
purposes has been increased by an action 
that eases restrictions in cases where it has 
been found that higher tin content is neces- 
sary. Before this action was taken, such tin 
could be secured only by special appeal. 
Now, increases of as much as 21% in some 
cases are permitted under the ruling. It has 
been shown that the use of solders with a 
higher tin content results in a saving of tin. 
(General Preference Order M-43, as 
amended. ) 


Butter 


Tighter restrictions on the control of 
butter are established by an .amendment 
that cuts wholesalers’ margins, defines more 
strictly the conditions under which a jobber 
may apply for a markup, eliminates the 3¢- 
a-lb. premium-on unsalted butter, and re- 
duces the allowance of 4¢ a Ib. on butter 
packed in wooden tubs so that this allowance 
will apply only when new tubs are involved, 
while allowances for used tubs are only }$¢ 
a lb. This action is designed to restore dis- 
tribution of butter through normal channels 
and to halt the increase in production of 
unsalted butter which arose from the prem- 
iums previously allowed on it. (Amendment 
22, Regulation 289.) 


Linseed Oil 


Better production and import conditions 
in the linseed and flaxseed industry have re- 
sulted in a cut of 20% in the amount of raw 
linseed oil to be set aside for the War Food 
Administration, and in termination of the 
Food Distribution Order that 25% of in- 
ventorics of more than 240,000 Ib. be held 
for war needs. Flaxseed crushers may now 


sell at any time any part of ¢! 
that is not set aside for W} 
amended; FDO 57, terminat 


t Product; 
FDO ; 


Petroleum Prices 


Individual adjustments in Ng pricy 
petroleum products may be made » 
sales levels, in localities wher 
ist. (Amendment 133, Revis: 
ule 88.) 


at 


hortages ¢ 
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Paper and Paperboard 


To encourage production of the Joy 
priced grades of paperboard, made chia 
from wastepaper, manufacturers’ price goj 
ings on nine different items have been iy 
creased for a limited period. Increases tay, 
from $1.50 to $3.00 a ton and are effecr, 
from Nov. 4 through Jan. 14, 1944. afte 
that date, former ceilings will apply. Thi 
step has been taken to save virgin wood 
pulp. (Amendment 7, Revised Price Sched 
ule 32.) 7 


government orders. WPB may control deli 
ery of 10% of a paper mill’s monthly pro. 
duction; this percentage may be modified Pr 
a whole, by paper grades, or grade group; 
Government orders that are submitted yo) 
untarily to WPB will be credited againg 
the manufacturer’s reserve. (Conservation 
Order M-241, as amended.) 

A supplementary order amends 16 price 
regulations covering paper, paper products, 
raw materials, printing, and publishing to 
make the regulations applicable to imports 
as well as to domestically produced articles 
(Supplementary Order 78. ) 


Paper Dishes 


The scarcity of paper cups and food con 
tainers that has followed the boom in the 
use of paper dishes (BW—Oct.31'42,p28 
has led to a ruling to channel these products 
to essential uses. Companies furnishing in 
plant feeding may obtain paper cups and 
paper food containers on blanket MRO rat 
ings until jan. 31, 1944. These ratings, 
however, may not be used to buy such con- 
tainers for packaging er shipping. ( Direction 
2, Priorities Regulation 3. ) 


Furnaces 


Manufacturers’ ceilings on coal-fired, oil 
fired, and gas-fired steel warm-air furnaces 
have been raised 9% to cover increased pro- 
duction costs. This increase may be passed 
on to the consumer. (Amendment 18 to Or- 
der A-1, Regulation 188.) 


Wooden Containers 


Drastic restrictions on wooden containers, 
which take about 40% of the total lumber 
produced, prohibit the use of such con 
tainers when shipments can be made satis- 
factorily in other types of packaging. Cab 
bage, green corn, dry onions, white potatoes. 
rutabagas, and root turnips are on the 
banned list, as well as specified processed 
foods. Shipments in wooden packing at 
allowed up to 50% of 1942 shipments for 
some fruits and vegetables, such as radishes 
and cucumbers; and up to 80% for melons, 
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cauliflower, celery, and lettuce. Carrot ship- 
ments of 100% of the base figure are per- 
mitted. In the nonfood group, wooden con- 
tainers are forbidden to packers of certain 
building materials and other miscellaneous 
products. (Order L-232, as amended.) 


Livestock Slaughter 


A farmer or other livestock producer may 
now slaughter for home consumption with 
out a War Food Administration license or 
permit if he is entitled, under new, simpli- 
fied OPA rules, to eat the meat point-free. 


Meat Prices 


Specific maximum prices for retail stores 
in Groups 3B and 4B have been stated, by 
zones, for beef, veal, lamb, and mutton 
cuts, all variety meats, and edible byproducts, 
at the levels established for these groups by 
the Sept. 20 reduction of 4% below prices 
for Groups 3 and 4 stores. (Amendment 12, 
Regulation 355 


> 
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Cotton Warehousing 


Cotton warehousemen in certain areas 
have been granted increases in maximum 
charges for services in storing and handling 
cotton during the 1943-44 season to encour- 
age adequate warehousing facilities. (Amend- 
ment 45, Revised Supplementary Regula- 
tion 14.) 


Flooring 


Oak floormg maximum prices have been 
raised 24%, above prices of March, 1942, 
at manufacturers’ levels, and pecan flooring 
has been lifted about 21°%, in an effort to 
increase production of flooring. for war 
housing and factory construction. These in- 
creases will be reflected in consumers’ prices. 
(Regulation 458, including Amendment 1.) 


Stoves 
Stove dealers and distributors in OPA 
Region S—Arizona, California, Nevada, 


Washington, and parts of Idaho and Ore- 
gon—may apply for increased inventories 
of rationed stoves of all types. Increases, 
varying with cach OPA district, range from 
50% to 400°. (Amendment 3, Supple- 
ment 1 to Ration Order 9A 


Rubber Drug Products 


Maximum prices for rubber drug items 
that arc now made of Buna-S or Butyl in- 
stead of crude rubber have been established 
by an OPA ruling that covers both Victory 
and non-Victory lines. Maximums for syn- 
thetic rubber sundries that are comparable 
to prewar products but are not listed as 
Victory-line models are the same as those 
of prewar natural rubber products, at Dec. 1, 


1941. Specifications for both categories are 
temporary. (Amendment 12, Regulation 
300 


Container Cans 


Changes in the order controlling cans 
for packing foods and other products have 
been effected by a WPB amendment. No 
limits are placed on the pack of grapefruit 
juice for the 1943-44 season, and other 
products are held to the amounts set aside 
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FLAG WINNERS 


B. F. Goodrich 
Oaks, Pa. 
Hewitt Rubber ( 
Suffalo, N. Y 
International M 
Chemical Cor; 
Austin, Tex. 


Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., 
American Ironing Machine 
Co. 

Algonquin, II! 

Bath Mills, 

Bath, S. C. 

Bell Sound Systems, Inc. 

Columbus, Ohio 


Inc. 


Akron, Ohio 


previously 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbia Steel 
Portland, Ore. 


Flemington, N. 
The Globe Co. 
Chicago, Ill 


Castings Co. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. Penn Steel Cas 

Chicago, Ill. Chester, Pa. 
Warman Steel (¢ 
Los Angeles, Ca 

(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Marit 


duction announced prior to this new list will be 


ed 
Anderson Tool & Mfg. Co. Buffalo Bolt Co Pacific Coast Borax ( 
Chicago, II. North Tonawanda, N. Y (Two plants) 
Appalachian Mills Co Crescent Pariel Co. Peerless of Amer Ine 
Knoxville, Tenn Louisville, Ky. Marion, Ind 
Associated Spring Corp., Fort Worth Poultry & Egg ee eae 
Dunbar Brothers Co Co., Inc York P: oe 
Bristol, Conn. Fort Worth, Tex. bo ; Mas 
onan . Gellman Mfg. Co Sheet Metal Products, I; 
Avey Drilling Machine Co : : : 
Covington, Ky. Rock Island, II! (Three plants) 


The Ken Tool Mfg. Co 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


Foran Foundry & Mfg. Co. 


Co. Alexander Smith & Sons ¢ 
pet Co 

Yonkers, N. Y 

The Springs Cotton M 

Lancaster, S. C 

Stahl-Meyer, In 

Brooklyn, N. Y 


Tarrant Mfg. Co 


inerals & 


Beloit Iron Works Landers, Frary & Clark Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
Beloit, Wis. New Britain, Conn Turner Brass Works 
Charles H. Besly Co. Marvin Cary Garage Sycamore, Il. 

Beloit, Wis. Cleveland, Ohio Vest tanto C. 
Binks Mfg. Co Milwaukee Flush Valve Co. S eauitihe Tenn . 
Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis . : 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co. Mines Equipment Co. Wiley Machine Co 
West Allis, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif 
Buck X-ograph Co. Mississippi Foundry Corp. York Corp. 

St. Louis, Mo. Rock Island, Ill. York, Pa. 

Correction: Five plants of Keasbey & Mattison Co. have received E awards (not four 


listed) 


Phelps Dodge Copper Pr 
ucts Corp 


Los Angeles, Calif 

Pottsville Castings & M \ 
tings ( chine Shops, In 

Pottsville, Pa. a b 
asting | mal 
lif. 


ime Commission awards for exceller 
found in previous issues of Business Week 


for government agencies under FDO 22. 


For spinach and other green-leaf vegetables, 
No. 2 cans may be used. Packing quotas for 
paints have been increased from 55°% to 
65% of the 1942 pack; quotas for printing 
inks have also been raised 10°. Shoe polish 
has been reinstated in the order, with a 
quota for 1943 of 100% of 1942. (Con- 
servation Order M-81, as amended. ) 


Rice 

By removing all governmental set-aside re- 
quirements on rice milled in November, 
the War Food Administration estimates that 
about 1,125,000 more 100-Ib. bags will be 
available for civilians. (FDO 10, amended.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Federally inspected slaughterers have been 
directed to set aside for the armed forces 
an additional 5% of beef (including utility, 
commercial, good, and choice grades) by 


aaaee'” — . —sedldaeehibietiaaebantaient z i ~ Sa nil 


Amendment 4 to FDO 72.2. . . . Calito: 
and Arizona orange handlers are tcl 
from the set-aside provisions of FDO | he 
that required them to withhold 
their shipments. . . . Sodium metasilicat¢ on 
a detergent used chiefly in making clea pu 
and degreasing compounds, has been plact 
under allocation control by WPB 0: 
355. . . . The increased use of boric acid an 
borax for the manufacture of glass and glas 
products—largely for military uses—has le 
the removal of these items from Sched 
of Order M-161 governing exceptions fro! 
inventory restrictions. Government s¢t 
aside requirements for dry peas and spl 
peas have been removed, and the requite 
reserve of dry edible beans has been * 
duced, by Amendment 2 to FDO 45 


Other Price Actions 


Cents-per-pound ceilings have been est# 
lished for wiping cloths, washed and un 
washed, by a new OPA regulation 454 
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Suffocating Liquid Rubber to Hold a Blimp’s Breath 


Volatile as an Arabian Night’s genie in 
a bottle, certain hydrocarbons used in 
making synthetic rubber will flash into 
gas if pressure on them is relaxed for an 
instant. Because most pump cylinders have 
clearances around valves and heads, no 
ordinary pump can keep those liquids 
moving. 

Among many Worthington products 
helping to make up the Allies’ rubber 
deficit is a pump that keeps a tight grip 
on those liquid hydrocarbons—the HiVol 
pump, its “close clearance” cylinder care- 
fully made to permit no expansion of 
liquid into gas. 

Probably 25% of the equipment used 


OCR MOWEVS 


eres tnrey 
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in making synthetic rubber—all the way 
from oil well to polymerization plant— 
wears Worthingtan’s famous “scarab” 
trademark. Butadiene gas, for instance, is 
compressed to high pressure by Worth- 
ington compressors, cooled and liquefied 
by Worthington refrigeration and carried 
on through the varied, complex processes 
by Worthington pumps. And in making 
ships, explosives, chemicals ... in con- 
struction and mining... in generating 
power...in high-octane gasoline and lu- 
bricating oil refining, etc... Worthington 
machines are in this fight every step of the 
way. Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


< een ——S : 
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LIGHTER-THAN-AIR BASE 


The genie in liquid rubber is now a 
blimp. But the earth-scorning helium 
it “breathes” must be periodically 
drawn out by Worthington Com- 
pressors and cleansed of any taint of 
earth-bound air. Another glimpse of 
Worthington at work for the armed 
forces and war industries... giving 
you more worth for your tax money 


and War Bonds. 


Power Piant bce attra 
Generator Sets 
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History Shaped in the Near East 


Eden’s talks with Turks are aided as Russia’s push in across 
Ukraine protects Ankara from Nazis; but, in facing its postwar 
problems, Turkey feels the loss of strong man, Kemal Ataturk. 


Watch Turkey during the next six 
months. 

It is plain from last week’s meeting 
of Foreign Ministers Numan Mene- 
mencioglu and Anthony Eden in Cairo 
that something important is brewing 
in the Near Eastern diplomatic teapot. 
@ I'actors Involved—T'o understand all 
that is involved, however, it is neces- 
sary to know a little of what has been 
going on in Turkey since the death of 
Kemal Ataturk, of Russia’s rapidly grow- 
ing interest in all that is happening at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
and in the Middle East and how this 
can clash with British interests, and 
what this may all mean to the United 
States which, alone, since the outbreak 
of the second World War, has invested 
more than $1,000,000,000 in defend- 
ing this part of the world from Axis 
control. 

London obviously 1s maneuvering to 
spread the impression that Turkey, if 
not preparing to come into the war, 
is at least ready to flout its rigid neu- 
trality to the extent that it will grant 
air bases to the British (very much as 
the Portuguese have done). 

@ Prelude to a Push—This presumably 
would set the stage to blast Germany 
out of the loosely held Dodecanese Is- 


SUBSIDIZED STEEL PLANT 


Brazil's new Volta Redonda steel mill, 
slated to produce 1,000,000 tons of 
ingots, bars, sheets, sections, and rails 


in 1944 (BW —TJul.17’43,p46), is fast 
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lands and, synchronizing with a later 
thrust from Italy, out of Crete and 
Greece. 

There is no longer anything bold in 
such a move, following Russia’s spec- 
tacular push across the southern Ukraine 
toward Rumania. Some strategists al- 
ready predict that the Russian threat to 
Germany’s Balkan supply lines, plus 
mounting local discontent, make it im- 
possible ie the Nazis to defend Greece 
against even a minor Allied offensive. 

@ Reds in Il Duce’s Sea—Other sig- 
nificant diplomatic maneuverings are 
going on behind the scenes. 

Russia, for example, is playing an im- 
portant new role in the whole Mediter- 
rancan and in the Middle East. 

Besides forcing London and Washington 
to give France and the Soviet Union full 
representation on the Mediterrancan Com- 
mission (BW—Nov.6'43,pl4), Russia is 
moving into the political picture in the 
eastern Mediterranean in a big way. 

Full diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished with Egypt, pivot of the whole de- 
fense system around Suez and undisputed 
air center of the Middle East—both for war 
and for postwar commercial services. 

Worrisome Palestine and underdeveloped 
Iraq are also on Russia’s new diplomatic 
calling list. And an uncasy Iranian govern- 
ment watches anxiously from ‘Teheran as 


taking shape on the Paraiba River. 
Started as a $50,000,000 project, then 
boosted to $90,000,000 — financed 
jointly by the U.S. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and the Brazilian gov- 
ernment—Volta Redonda will use 


Moscow maintains rigid 
erm Iran—not allowing e\ 
ofhcers of the Persian G 
mand (BW —Oct.30°43,p4 
area without special perm: 
enlarges its operations in + 
Iranian oil fields around } 
one of these regions is a pot 
unless London and Mosx 
in postwar foreign policy. 
@ The Backward Ones—| 
servers in the Mediterr 
Middle East during the 
been acutely conscious t! 
nomically backward co; 
serious threat to the px 
From Egypt to India a 
Arabia to Turkey, they 
agricultural (except for the « 
in the oil of Iran and Arab 
Not one of them has a : 
quate highway system. 
Railroads—except the sh 
tween Cairo and Alexandria 
first class and are complete! 
handling more than a fraction of the py: 
tial trafhe of the country 
Except in Palestine, ther 
no industry in any of thes 
they discovered, bitterly, whe: 
cut off from industrial supplier 
and the disruption of shipping 
And yet in the area as a whole + 
are nearly 100,000,000 peopk 
dominantly Moslems and (except for 7 
key) Arabs, and they are beginning | 
mand a higher standard of living 
e Off the Sidelines—Turkey ha: 
only loosely associated with most 
these countries during the war becag 
of its strict policy of neutrality, but 
future is unquestionably tied to 4 
Middle East as much as the Balk 
Ankara, however, is in a pitifully we 
position to chart its own course, as 3 
most of the countries both to the nor 
and to the south of it. 
Turkey is showing the loss 
strong man—Kemal Ataturk. There 


Itabira iron ore. The blast furnact 
(left) is part of some 21,000 tons 6 
American equipment to arrive at th 
mill site. Housing and sanitation ! 
cilities (right) are being constructe 
chiefly from native Brazilian material 
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These cynical and war-weary words 
were a Confederate soldier’s description 
of a famous weapon of the Civil War. 
It was the Henry Rifle — a Yankee 
answer to a national emergency, back in 
the days of muzzle-loaders. 

Benjamin Tyler Henry, the gun’s in- 
ventor, was considered one of the great- 
est gunsmiths of the 19th century, and he 
helped to found the fame of Jones & 
Lamson in the early days of American 
industry . . . while the gun, in turn, com- 
menced the fame of a great American 
company as the first of the world-famous 
line of Winchester Repeating Rifles. 


: + @ 

It was on a Sunday that America 
looked up from the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbor and asked her industries for a 
Yankee gun — Today, Jones & Lamson 
machine tools and engineering are. again 
helping to produce many Yankee guns 
such as this world has never seen before. 

And after the war is over, our engi- 
neers and service men will play an 
equally important part in helping in- 
dustry to convert to peacetime produc- 
tion ... when new companies and 
products will once more stem from the 
men and the machines of America’s old- 
est machine tool company. Call upon 
Jones & Lamson, now! 


JONES & LAMSO 
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“That Yankee gun 
they load on Sunday 
fortherest 

of the 

Week!" 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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COOPERATING IN 


WAR PRODUCTIO 


& 


“TRIFLES" 


CAN COST 


MILLIONS! 


What is a trifle? A few thou- 
sandths of an inch of metal isn’t 
much—but in the wrong place 
it can be troublesome and costly! 


For example, an oversize 
thread on railroad track bolts 
makes threading-on of the nut 
more difficult; bolt shanks 
slightly oval instead of round, 
can't be inserted easily. Extra 
seconds consumed by such 
“trifles’’ multiplied over and 
over in a few miles of track, will 
prove costly in manpower, lost 
time, increased expense. 


The same principle applies 
wherever fasteners are used in 
quantity—in trucks, ships, build- 
ings, machinery, appliances. 
Your protection against these 
losses is accurately made bolts, 
nuts, rivets. Being specialists in 
the manufacture of such items, 
Oliver knows how to produce 
well-made, well-fitting fasteners 
in large quantities. 

Investigate the “trifles’’ that 
make for perfection in fasteners, 
and you may find extra produc- 
tion capacities in your own shop! 


a I\ 


IRON AND STEEL 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL 


STREETS - 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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a visible letdown in morale ; 
despite the country’s sturdy 
tion to defend itself if neces 
and boldness no longer cha: 
government's planning prog 
a dozen new small industrie 
established during the last 
there is no big new prograi 
out after the war along lines < 
to the dreams of Ataturk as « 
in his five-year plans. 
@ Burden on Real Estate—j 
year the government ordered 
levy (euphemistically called 
wealth”) which deliberately h 
foreigners in the country. 
firms came through with com 
easy levies this time, but the ¢ 
of the whole business comm 
badly shaken. Bankers manag 
weather the whirlwind of wit 
to pay the tax, but the real esta: 
ket collapsed for several mont 
the impact of forced property 
tion. 

Turkey is worried over the specter of 
a flourishing, dynamic Russia across the 
Black Sea, with a public that i prom. 
ised—after this war—the household 
luxuries of which it has been deprived 
in preparing and carrying out the de. 
fense of the homeland. Any sweeping 
improvement in the standard of living 
in Russia is going to force repercussions 
—both economic and political—in low. 
standard neighboring countries. 
@ Politico-Economic Shift? — If 
Anglo-Turkish negotiations nov 
that Moscow is beginning to insist 
through its allies on more progressive 
governments in neighboring countries, 
and on a more reliable foreign policy as 
a guarantee to world peace, it marks the 
beginning of an important new outlook 
in the Middle East. 


RUSSIA OUR MIDDLEMAN 


Russia’s nonbelligerency on the Pe 
cific has a new humanitarian slant 

Late in September, a Soviet ship took 
aboard 1,500 tons of relief supplies at 
Portland, Ore., for United States prs 
oners of war in Japan. With no guar 
antde that the goods ever would rea 
prison camps in Japan, the Russians 
fered to move the caro to Vladivostok 
negotiate with the Japanese for deliver 
to U.S. prisoners. 

If the shipment eventually reach 
our soldiers, the Russians will carr 
as middlemen between the U. S$ 
Japan. The Japanese have consistent ! 
fused safe-conduct passes for U.S. 1 
ships, and the Gripsholm—now en rout 
to the U. S. with American refugees- 
was unable to carry the clothing a! 
medical supplies intended for U. 5 
prisoners in Japan. Some 20-odd Sov 
vessels (many -of them lend-leased }' 
the U. S.) steam out of Portland each 
month loaded with supplies for the Rec 
Army. 
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For Santa Fe Employes—‘‘all the way” means every hand and head and heart is put- 
ting everything it has into the job. 

For Santa Fe Equipment—“‘all the way” means every ‘‘head-end”’ that pulls is Pulling 
for War; every freight car that loads is Loaded for War; everything that rolls is Roll- 
ing for War. 

For Santa Fe Passengers—‘‘all the way” means traveling only when necessary, and 
putting up cheerfully with crowded conditions. 

For Santa Fe Shippers—‘‘all the way” means load ’em fast, get them moving, unload 
quickly. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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rf ... and that many of today 
cal miracles had their origin in. ap idea for ex> 
and utilizing this power. aS 


Findus 


Singe its inception the Clayton organization has concen- 

ated its research and development energies toward find- 
ing new ways of harnessing the power in water. Results, 
that generally depart from conventional engineering prac- 


ticeg, 


ave produced new types of equipment that are 


wartkwhile contributions to industry and to the war effort. 
ce 


Hydraulic Dynamometers — Clayton 
“Turbo Closed System” dynamometers 
provide all the accuracy of the finest 
equipment available, at a fraction of the 
cost and from a minimum of critical 
materials. Sizes from 50 to 4000 h. p. 


| | | 
Kerrick-Kleaners — Automatically com- 


bining water with heat, detergent and 
friction, Kerrick-Kleaners save up to 80% 
of the man hours otherwise required for 
@ wide variety of industrial and avto- 
motive cleaning operations. 


{ 
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MANUFACTURING 
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Flash Type Boilers — Requiring % the 
spoce and weighing % as much as con- 
ventional boilers, Clayton steam genera- 
tors develop full working pressure in 5 
minutes; are fully automatic; instant! 
adjust themselves to any load. 


Feathertouch Valves — Harnessing hy- 
draulic line pressure in an entirely new 
way, Clayton valves solve countless liquid 
and pressure control problems; are pos- 
itive in action; eliminate line shock; 
equally adaptable for manval, remote, 
eutomotic or alternate flow control. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 


Air-Minded Bra 


Pan American Airways; 
Brazilian affiliate add new ling 
while U. S. lend-lease helps hy 
} motor industry. 


SAO PAULO-The war has force 

Brazilian air-mindedness. ‘lhe “hyp 
is a vital link in U.S. routes to Ag 
and the Middle East, and in addi 
many tons of critical materials }y 
been flown from the jungles and bad 
country to keep U S war plants ope 
ing. Many a war-born feature of Bray; 
air development is assured a place 
its postwar commerce, and patterns 
now discernible. 
e Brazilian Routes Boom—Both off 
ally and privately, the U. S. is an ig 
portant factor in this developmen 
Since Brazil ousted the German Ly 
hansa subsidiary, Condor, at the begig 
ning of the war, Pan American Airway 
and its local affiliate, Panair do Bray 
have been prime agents in developi 
Brazilian routes. 

Last year’s report of Panair showe 

passenger traffic increase from 25,000; 
1941 to 48,000 in 1942, route-mild 
flown from 19,600 to 33,500, and car 
and luggage from 670 tons to 1,45 
tons. 
e New Flights Added—Recent Panai 
developments include (1) plans to ad 
a once-a-week flight from Rio de Janeing 
to Belem to supplement the regula 
three trips a week now flown by Pa 
Am.; (2) extension of its lines from 
Manaos to Iquitos, Peru; (3) start of 
night service between Rio and Pa 
and a nonstop day flight between th 
same cities; and (4) an increase in the 
company’s capital from $25,000 to $1, 
750,000 by Brazilian financing. 

Brazil’s flights of critical materia 
Carry cargoes two ways: Diamonds, Tud 
ber, mica, and rock crystal are ferried 
out of the interior; mining machinery 
medicines, and foodstuffs are flown to 
isolated settlements now rushing pre 
duction of vital materials. 
© Motor Industry Founded—Last month 
the first machines imported from the 
U. S. were installed in Brazil's new 
engine factory. The U. S. has advanced 
more than $1,000,000 for its equip 
ment; Brazil has put in more than 
$3,000,000. 

The plant is scheduled to build 5 
seven- and nine-cylinder Wright Whit: 
wind engines a year for trainers, fighters 
transport planes, tanks, and tractors. It 
will be the nucleus of new industries to 
produce aircraft, tanks, tractors, and 
parts. 

Transport planes to be built will car 
five tons. Official estimates put Brazil’ 


needs at close to 1,000 for maintaining 


inland contacts. 
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smell of things to come ? 


pa Hitler and Tojo know if they plan 
to use poison gas on a large scale in this 
war, and they aren’t telling. So Uncle Sam’s 
boys aren’t taking any chances. 

Tiny amounts of deadly gases are sealed in 
little glass ‘sniffer tubes’ like the one shown 
above. For training, the tubes are then taken 
into the field and broken —and our fighters 
‘sample’ the gases that are released. So if 
gas comes, they will be able to detect it by 
smell and know what precautions to take. 

Corning makes these tubes, just as it makes 
the glass for thousands of other weapons in 
this democracy’s arsenal. In fact America’s 
own gas chemists work with Corning labora- 
tory ware. It’s available today because in the 
last war Corning started the development 
of domestic laboratory ware to replace the 


German product upon which we once relied. 
No, the glass industry in this country was 
not caught off-guard at the start of World 
War II. It was big and well able to meet 
pressing wartime needs. Out of it has come 
a flood of civilian and war products to save 
time, labor, metals and other scarce mate- 
rials. Such things as glass instrument bear- 
ings to replac € imported gems, glass precis- 
ion gauges instead of precious steel, glass 
instead of alloys for pump parts and piping. 
These are only a few war-developed uses for 
glass, many of which will be permanent. 
For war has opened a lot of eyes to the 
tremendous possibilities of glass as 
an almost universal material. It has 
turned a spotlight on Corning research 
in glass. And still it is our belief that 


the real future of glass is yet to be explored. 
A thousand new uses for this versatile mate- 
rial are just around the corner. Perhaps glass 
can solve a problem in your war plant, as it 
has in others. Corning has the engineering 
and research facilities to help you. Write 


today ! Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


LORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 


THE 


the executive’s 


shortages in essential 
wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already 
safeguarding production 
with the aid of this Ana- 
conda Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan, mail the 
coupon for full details. 


HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 


Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell... puts him in leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. 


peak production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives 
—where it counts most. Helping them maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production . . . helping keep plant 
electrical systems operating efficiently . . . despite 


PLAN 


aid to continuous 


HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
and conservation conscious. Provides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
foresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 


HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 
their power customers. Offers utility a chance to do 


even more towards furthering the war effort. 


48237C 


ANACONDA’S 


Qe eeanwaseesaaeene SSSOasdaenenwseeaneosaenaaeoas oaeeeeeeeeene 
' 

; Anaconda Wire & Cable Company Individual ; a es 

\ 25 Broadway, New York City 4 

! ” 

1 Please send copy of the Anaconda Company 

' Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 

; guarding wartime production. Address. City. 


11B 
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washing 
city OF | 
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Easing Controls 


Ottawa’s 


OTTAWA-With war 
peak capacity during most 
but now subject to curtail 


restrictions 

| civilian goods production are 
process of change; barrier; 
_U. S. trade modified. 


va ‘ 


nt wy 


ging Pp! 
jyailabil 


+ +) 


lines (BW—Oct.30°43,p59). Cy 
contro] authorities feel free { 
some of the more urgent nec 
vilians. 

['wo moves in particular ar 
made: (1) Prohibitions and restric Canad 
on imports from the U.S.. imp eck OF | 
December, 1940, to conserve ex pe rank ¢ 
for war buying, are being drastical Hliving 
ified; and (2) production of some hogmm®™™S ? 
hold and commercial equipment pace of 
pended for two years because of mat Metho« 
shortages, is being permitted ¢ Oct. 
e Washington Consulted — Fxten: 
the revision of Canada’s War Exchay 
Conservation Act, under which im; ON | 
of hundreds of consumer items f 
the U.S. have been blocked. deper Cal 
on the attitude of Washington's conta cemse 
officials who are now being consult the U 
Luxury goods and goods normally : \ ar 
in Canada but out of product but | 
will be barred. clude 

When the 1940 ban was laid, Cy still 
ada was desperately short of U.S. ¢ licens 
change to buy war goods despit Cerez 
couragement of normal import t Prepz 
resulting from the 10% discount ch 
Canadian money below the border Biscu 
e Surplus of Cash—Now Canada Mac: 
surplus in hard money, embarrassing Vern 
size in view of the continued fixed ¢ Proce 
change differential. Size of the cure ve 
balance is indicated by a $2(0,00 Pres 
excess of Canadian exports to the | sh 
over imports during the twelve mont Con 
ending Aug. 31. Liqu 

Consultation between Canad lob. 
the U.S. on the plan to lift restrict Peri 
is expected to raise again the questo Pape 
of modifying exchange conti ] loil 
financial and economic authorities Fart 
tinue to shy from suggestions that ty Bath 
fixed differential be lowered or removt d 
Any change in favor of Canada \ tr 
upset the wartime price structur Son 
such commodities as nmewspnnt 2 si 
lumber, the exchange premium Ele 
assisting producers to operate unc c 
ceilings. Ref 
@ Labor Shortage Factor—Resump' W; 
of consumers’ goods production W! r 
start with items in shortest supply, Bri 
special consideration for any which \ Air 
ease manpower pressures. ‘Thus on¢ © ‘ 
the first items to get the go signal ™' 
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ashing machines, because of the 
nity of domestic help and the labor 


tage 10 commercial laundries and 


ning plants. ; 
yailability of production permits 
i) depend largely on material sup- 
vs, One plant has been authorized 
"yy out a quantity of metal paper 
vel containers because it had ac- 
eq metal not needed for the war 


ogram.. 


nus Goes Up 


Dominion workers to get 
other increase due to c. of I. 
e, meeting foreshadows new 
icy on bargaining. 


Canadian workers receiving $25 a 
eek or more and who are not above 
be rank of foreman will have their cost- 
Hiving bonus hiked 35¢ a week be- 
nning Nov. 16, as a result of the ad- 
pace of the cost-of-living index. 

Method of Computation—The index 
br Oct. 1 stood at 119.3—1.4 points 


ON LICENSE ONLY 


Canada is relaxing import-li- 
cense restrictions on goods from 
the U. S., imposed in 1940 by the 
War Exchange Conservation Act, 
but luxury and other items in- 
cluded in the following list will 
still be subject to rarely issued 
licenses: 

Cereal foods 
Prepared cocoa, 


Decorations 
Lawn mowers 


His job is 


Better Gas Use... 


Maybe you can use his skill! 


chocolate 
Biscuits 
Macaroni 
Vermicelli 
Processed fruits, 
vegetables 
Preserved fish, 
shell fish 
Confectionery 
Liquors 
l'obaccos 
Periodicals 
Paper products 
loilet goods 
Earthenware 
Bath and laun- 
dry equip- 
ment 
Some glassware, 
silverware 
Electric vacuum 
cleaners 
Refrigerators 
Washing 
machines 
Brushes 
Ait-conditioning 
apparatus 


Cutlery 
Bicycles 
Motorcycles 
Automobiles 
Pleasure boats 
Heating appara- 
tus 
Electrical appli- 
ances 
Electric fixtures 
Photographic 
supplies 
Radios 
Printing plates 
Furniture 
Sporting goods 
Clothing, 
textiles 
Fur skins 
Art goods, orna- 
ments 
Musical 
ments 
Jewelry 
Pens ‘: 
Containers 
Advertising 
signs 


instru- 


In many respects the “spearhead” 
of the Gas industry’s contribution 
to war production is its corps of 
skilled Gas engineers. 
They are at work in many war 


technical 


plants today helping to do two 
things: To economize in the use of 
Gas, for the sake of fuel conserva- 
tion, and to get better production 
with Gas, through suggestions on 


advanced furnace design, better 
burner adjustment, etc. 
The same “know-how” in the use 


of Gas .. . intensified now by the 


is available to you in your 
Behind the Gas en- 


gineer is a record of research and 


war... 


own plant. 


engineering development by the 
whole Gas industry, covering more 
than twenty years. A single finding 
in this research and development 
may prove the answer to your heat 
processing problem. 

Why not call your Gas company 
today—and find out? 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 


GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE TRENO IS, ~ 


GAZ, 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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ut. that TNT on board, 
n the back of my mind 

ough the 
‘orry.about what might 
at kind of worry ... don’t 
Los. ought to be — is 


to think of it, Tee. 
weeks I'll beat 


happen if w tit 

“In war jobs at home, you f6 
run that kind of risk. But whae’ 
what you can do to win this war faster. 

“I know the toughest fighting is yet to come. I know there’s plenty more 
dangerous water ahead for me. The more you have war production sched- 
ules on your mind, the more you have war bonds on your mind, the more 
you do with your work hours and your dollars — well, the sooner our 
big job gets done. 

“It s our job. Yours and mine.” 

* * * 


There are many reasons for us at home to be grateful to our men at sea. 
And we at Watson-Stillman have an additional reason. On many a ship 
of the United Nations are W-S Valves and Forged Steel Fittings. 

The Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, N. J. Engineers and Manufac- 

turers of Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, Wire Rope Shears and Jacks, Forged 
Steel Fittings and Valves. 
On the high seas .. . in high-pressure, 
high-temperature pipe line service are 
W-S valves and forged steel fittings 
by the hundreds of thousands. 


WATSON- 
STILLMAN 


Wydiaukic Eqgujomert, Valves, 
Forged Steel Fittings 


Wee Liclery +e Led all be Scrappers 
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| above the level of Aug 


the last bonus adjustm« 
The wage control ord 
quarterly adjustment (if 
shifted a point or more 
of 25¢ a week to $25 
wage earners, with prop: 
to lower-paid workers. | 
rent bonus payment, work 
to a 1.4% rise in their y 
The index, at Oct. 1, 
point from Sept. 1. but \ 
the mandatory bonus le S] 
be rolled back—now unlik 
would be canceled at the 1 
adjustment date. Bonuses a 
on a wartime advance of 15.4 | 
the index, and the maximnuyy } 
after Nov. 15 will be $4.60 a wee 
@ Plan to Be Discontinued—|};; 
pected to be the final bonus ing 
as the National War Labor Board 
recommended incorporation of 
bonus in basic wage rates and dix 
tinuance of adjustments along y; 
other revisions of wage-pric« 
Canada (BW—Nov.6'43,p42 
The current increase in the 
bonus will add an estimated $53 
000 to Canada’s annual payrolls 
@ For a Postwar Policy?—This 
Ottawa officials were in conference w 
representatives of all the province 
an effort to iron out a labor relat 
plan based on the recommendation 
Canada’s NWLB, submitted to Otta 
in August. Calling in of the provi 
suggests that Ottawa is secking a p| 
which can be projected into the posty 
period as a permanent labor p 
Ottawa has ample authority for wartin 
control of labor, but in peacetime, jus 
diction rests with the provinces 
Principal item in the plan, to wi 
the provinces are being asked to agre 
is compulsory collective bargaining 
e@ Issue Broadened—NWLB limited 
proposals to war industries, but t 
Ottawa cabinet now wants to 
labor that it can count on 
bargaining after the war. This requir 
either surrender of labor jurisdiction | 
the provinces or provincial agreement 
Announcement of Ottawa's 


liatel 


ontr 
CONT 


‘code is expected to follow immediate 


after conclusion of the current meetin 
but parts of it may be contingent 
provincial or federal parliamentary 4 
tion, probably early next year 


MAKE MUSIC WITH GUNS 


Forty-two members of the Royal Ca 
adian Artillery brass band who refuse 
to play at an officers’ dinner unless pa 
union scale have been returned t 
ranks for regular field and gunnery t 
ing. 

The band is composed of emiste 
men who retained membership in 0 
A.F.L ‘Toronto Musicians’ Protect 
Assn. The dispute has been refere 
to the Defense Ministry for review 
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bubber Picture 


Natural product remains 
Lact for many applications; ex- 
ets note development of 
Latter truck tires. 


if the fall meeting of the Society of | 


he Plastics Industry this week in New 
‘ork could only have been combined 
th this week’s sectional meeting of 
e Society of Automotive Engineers in 
veland, anyone could have had a 
sick, comprehensive view of the cur- 
nt synthetic rubber picture. 

While Dr. R. P. Dinsmore of Good- 
ear was telling S.P.I. how the various 
pes of man-made rubbers differ from 
he natural tree-grown product, P. M. 
orance of Firestone was telling S.A.E. 
ow various manufacturing problems 
ning out of the differences are being 
sckled and most of them licked. 

Natural Rubber Not Displaced—Al- 
hough Dinsmore does not scout the 
pssibility that man will eventually syn- 
esize materials that will equal and 
psibly surpass natural rubber, he feels 
hat the “‘material which best does the 
> formerly done by natural rubber is 
atural rubber.”’ 

Each Type Defined—Although each 
if the five broad types of synthetics— 
RS (an improved Buna-S). GR-I 
Butyl), GR-M (Neoprene), GR-P (Thi- 
hol), and Buna-N (produced privately, 
nd not a part of the government pro- 
nam)—has one or more points of superi- 
ity to natural rubber in resistance to 
i, ozone, chemicals, and so on, not one 
f them equals it in elongation, or 
etch, and ability to snap back to 
nginal shape almost instantly (“high 
peed elastic recovery’’). 

One of them, GR-S, is often credited 
ith rubber’s “‘stable temperature range 
{250 deg. F,” but actually differs con- 
derably under the action of heat; at 
HUF, for instance, tire treads of natural 
ibber lose only 35% of their initial 
eisile strength while tire treads of the 


nthetic lose 663%, and the latter has | 


pronounced tendency to vulcanize or 


ethaps to polymerize further and to | 


ht its hot characteristics of lowered 
asile, clongation, and tear resistance, 
en after the temperature has béen re- 
ced.” 


Truck Tires Studied—What _ this 
heans practically, according to Dins- 
hore, is that “‘tread cracking, carcass 
‘paration, and bruising begin to ap- 
kar’ at high speeds and high road tem- 
eratures—items of far more importance 
b heavy buses, trucks, and military ve- 
icles than to the lighter passenger cars, 
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“YOU KNOW HOW 
WOMEN ARE” 


@ “Didn't I ever tell you how come the Old Man 
put ’em in. Well, it was early in the Fall, when one 
mornin’ the Old Man comes through the plant. 


“ ‘A bit chilly ’round the edges,’ says he, lookin’ 
over towards where the women are workin’. ‘Not 
that you or me would even notice it,’ he goes on, 
‘but you know how women are.’ 


“Well, says I, if they'd wear more clothes... 


“*That ain’t the point,’ the Old Man says. 
‘They’re used to bein’ around where it’s warm and 
comfortable. They notice the difference here in the 
plant. They’re more sensitive...’ 


“If they’re that fragile, I says, when winter 
comes they'll all be ketchin’ colds...or fixin’ to 
get pneumonia...and havin’ to stay home from 
work. Then how am I goin’ to... 


“**I’ve thought ofall that,’ the Old Man comes 
back. ‘And we’re going to do our best to keep ’em 
healthy and happy, as well as comfortable—we’re 
puttin’ in Modine Unit Heaters.’ The Old Man 
never misses the boat.” 


Find out bow Modine Unit Heaters protect 
manpower, save fuel, save space, cost less to install 
and less to maintain... 


Get Modine Catalogs 143-A and 143-B 


HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY MO 


e Look in your 


book for Modine repre- 

sentative’s name — 

“Where to Buy It” 
section. 


gmodine 


UNIT HEATERS 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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On virtually every war front Michaels Trestles 
are supporting the bridges that carry men and 
mobile equipment quickly and efficiently across 
shallow streams or up to ponton bridges where 
deep streams or rivers must be crossed. 4 Under 
fire there’s no time for precision bridge build- 
ing, but army engineers are able to set Michaels 
Trestles and erect a military bridge with in- 
credible speed . . . a bridge sufficiently sturdy 
to carry heavy mobile equipment. Q Michaels is 
proud to have a part in the production of those 
war essentials which help carry our armies 
along the victory road. @ Today Michaels facili- 
ties are fully engaged in war work. When the 
war is over, they will resume manufacture of 
Bronze Tablets, Time-Tight Exhibit Cases, 
MI-CO Parking Meters and many other peace- 
time products of ferrous and non-ferrous metal. 


micnani) ince Tee) 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Give War Bonds for Christmas This Year 
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“SIXTH SYNTHETIC 


Important qualities are as¢ 
by United States Rubber 
new brand synthetic 
Uskol, “the sixth major type - 
to take its place alongs 


present five commercial ty 
synthetic rubber—Buna-S, By). 
N, Neoprene, Butyl, and Thio. 
kol.” 

Military censorship periits yo 
description of its composition, by 


a company spokesman it 
a compound of “entirely ; 
gredients—patentably nev 
It is described as ha ; 
odor “in the raw material stat 
or in the finished product . k 
can be vulcanized in several ways 
to acquire high physical prope; 
ties . . . has high tear resistance 
exceeding that of natural rubber 
. can be used alone or as 
blend with other syntheti 
Since it is more resistant “to Winds 
the effects of sunlight, ozone, and roved, 
oxygen than any other synthetic” Torr 
and offers a “new high degree of 7 
resistance to solvents,” its postwar in 
applications promise to cover prac- fiat sy 
tically the entire range of indus- ' 
trial and household rubber goods. 
Uskol does not lend itself to 
tires, but it “may make possible 
for the first time the manufacture 
of raincoats that can be dn 
cleaned.” 


because little difficulty is experience 
with their synthetic tires at modera 
speeds, under 40 miles an hour. 

A group of chemists and engineer 
the Synthetic Tire Construction Com 
mittee, was formed last December } 
the tire companies and the Office a 
Rubber Director ‘to correlate all dev 
opment of synthetic tires for both ci 
ian and military use. 

@ High-Speed Tests—Since May, it ha 
been operating a fleet of 26 large com 
mercial trucks on the hot roads of A 
zona, testing 9.00-20 tires from the | 
principal tire manufacturers, and tg war 
ORD has been operating a second larg, ip 
fleet, known as the Government Tig Ih 
Test Fleet, with finances furnished a” 
the Rubber Reserve Co. ws 

Torrance reported to the S.A.E. thd hrist 
there is “complete exchange of informagiiees 
tion and splendid cooperation so thaly,., 
rapid progress is being made in the d 
velopment of civilian truck tires.” 

@ Passenger Tires Satisfactory—He sy 
the synthetic —- car tire is “toda 
a satisfactory product at reasonab! 
speeds” and that small civilian tru 
tires are “reasonably satisfactory for us 
on light trucks, although their relat 
performance drops rapidly with extrem 
overloads,” but the larger truck siz 


oY! 
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»5 section and up, are “still a most 
rious problem.” : 

the one hope for heavy-duty tires 
ems to lie im increased production of 
ioh-tenacity tayon, because synthetic 
es made with cords of that material 


, as cool as natural rubber tires made | 


ith cotton cords, sometimes cooler. 
Meanwhile, good progress is being 
wade in “synthetic bogey rollers and 
sbber tank tracks... . GR-S_ inner 
‘es are reasonably satisfactory, except 
oc the smaller sizes used on drop center 
sms where the high wall stretch causes 
many premature failures . . . may be 
proved through the use of other syn- 
etics, particularly Butyl rubber.” 
Mechanical Applications—In the field 


§ automotive mechanical goods, “we | 


ve a much brighter picture. . . . Radi- 
tor hose is much better made of the 
jJresistant synthetic. . . . Oil-resistant 
bake hose may make improved types 
brake fluids practical. . . . Seals, grom- 
mets, gaskets, insulators, and dust cov- 
- create no serious problems... . 
Vindshield wipers are actually im- 
proved.” 

lorrance concluded his report with 
he statement that, “given sufficient 
ime, there is every reason to believe 
hat synthetic rubbers will be created 


OYS ARE TIGHT 


{war's slash in toy supplies is evenly 
stributed between stores and homes, 
wuall-fry Americans will find only half- 
mal piles of gadgets under their 
inistmas trees this year—if they have 
pees. (BW — Oct.23’43,p30). Toy 
lanufacturers. of the U.S.A. (the in- 
hustry's trade association) reports Yule 
locks only 50% normal and wider use 
' noncritical materials (BW—Nov. 
'42,p58). A new twist is A. C. Gil- 
kit's wooden edition of its Erector 
's which now produce dolls as well 
miniature marvels of engineering 


hove) with wood blocks and pegs. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 43 of a Series 


Does your letterhead 


speak for tomorrow? 


These parachutes, protected by Carrier-conditioned 
air, wait to carry their precious cargo to safety or combat. Their cloth 
was woven in mills air-conditioned by Carrier. In a hundred ways, the 
vast technical resources of Carrier Corporation today serve a nation 
at war. Tomorrow, wartime developments in refrigeration and air- 
conditioning will help build a new and better peacetime world. 


Carrier letterheads on Strathmore paper express the 
progressiveness of a great organization. YOUR letterhead, representing 
you in all business contacts should build for today and speak for 
tomorrow. Now that lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, 
quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore water- 
mark is an assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ec: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
Production * 63 


| vastly superior to the present j,ater; 


e@ Vinyl Competition—Not ,, ee 
cially by either $.P.1. or S.A, but a 
cussed after hours by attend it both 
meetings, is a competitive n de. 
veloping between synthetic rubbers and 

| vinyl plastics which do almos: nvth ™ 

| that rubber can do, except make tire 
and have some important trical 
chemical, and mechanical properties of 
their own. 

Vinyl production is running at mor 
than five times the rate of two year 
back; synthetic rubber production jg 
accelerating at an even greater rate—far 

| faster than rubber m: inufacturing capac. 
ity can be revamped to convert the mg. 
terial into tires and other goods. Sing 
any checking of synthetic production 
before everyone is supplied with tire 
| would be a red-hot political potato 
the government is bringing pI sure on 
the military forces, without officially ad- 
mitting it, to substitute subsidized syn. 
thetic ‘tubber for unsubsidized vinyl jn 


all possible applications, 
@ Rubber Reserve Assumes Loss—Fy: 
ther to complicate the picture, Rubber 
Reserve is selling synthetic rubber for 
civilian purposes at 21¢ a pound, a 
sorbing the 18¢ difference between t 
| and a manufacturing cost of 39¢ 
Spokesmen in the plastics industn 
feel that the whole thing is pretty toug! 
on vinyl producers, because _ the 
“stepped into the breach when the rul 
ber situation was darkest in 1942 
sacrifice of their normal markets—pro- WA 
duced a product that frequently did a 001 


faster production, provided by better job than rubber—and are now Hii pyc, 
threatened with the boot.” a 


this new BIRDSBORO hydraulic 
rubber pad press. These tables Hollow Axles vt 


are fully synchronized with the pressing operation 


FASTER PRODUCTION as 
of Aircraft Parts 


Four conveniently arranged 


shuttle tables hold the key to 


Patents Applied for 


New type of construction, le 
saving weight and ton-mile J, 
cost, is finally in production for I «y, 
railroad car use. 


and can be moved in any sequence desired ... thus 


permitting uninterrupted flow of aircraft parts, which 


definitely speeds up press output. 


Take advantage of Birdsboro’s ability to coordinate Since early days of railroading, er- 

: 4 ’ ’ e aq V h 

press design with today’s (and tomorrow’s) produc- periments have been oo hes 
tubular railroad axles. Now a tubular illic 

tion line requirements, to solve your pressing prob- axle finally has achieved resdioh ty pro- 

I O ° ‘Il lad — duction, after tests proved it stronger, 
ems. ur engineers wi be giad to wor with yours lighter, and more economical to operat at si 
than the conventional solid steel mode! is 


right from the start. 3 
. / e New Plant Erected—Pittsburgh Stee! 


Co. revealed this week it is producing 
500 of the new type axles daily at its 
Allenport (Pa.) works, having built and 
equipped a new plant to do the jol 
BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., BIRDSBORO, PA. The new axle was developed by Hi 
old C. Urschel of the Urschel Engineer 
ing Co. and Pittsburgh Steel. The mont 
cess and tests were completed three years 
ago, but other war demands had de 
layed production. 

© Weight Savings Important—W cig 
saving claimed for tubular constructio 
ranges from 177 Ib. to 510 Ib. on each 
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What handful of men 
would St. Louis follow today? 


1 WAS 1864 and the Union Armies Thus, once more, a small group of _ read regularly, to identify their first- 
eoverrunning the South. Into St. influential people, men a city could choice and second-choice magazines. 
wisswarmed a host of Confederate admire, copy, follow—showed the Ot the 352 who answered, 
gees. Penniless, empty-bellied, way out of a difficult situation— 1. 54% say they read TIME regularly! 
«9 stood around waiting to be sponsored a worthwhile cause and 2. TIME 1s so much their favorite they 


Ds ; . ive TIME al h i 
tered, fed, cared for. mobilized the city behind them. ae ea eat sister ie 


Hot-headed Unionists suggested . e e no matter how large its circulation! 
. Louis raise the money by taxing wr ARE St. Louis’ most important As the leaders of St. Louis vote, so vote 
uthern sympathizers in the city. citizens today? Who are the men “!VIC leaders all over the country. For 


: . . imilar surveys in other cities are show- 
aetlnea fl with enough foresight, wisdom, and in- — | 
No!” decided Captain James fence to know a good cause (or a good ing similar results. 


hanan Eads, himself a staunch product) when they see it—and carry a And group after group of national 
hionist—and with some of his St. —_ whole city along with them? leaders—corporation officers, members of 


wis friends, Charles K. Dickson, For an objective answer, TIME turned Congress, college presidents, men and 
iliam Taussig, Gerald B. Allen, to Roy Wenzlich, President of Real | women listed in {eet (and 31 
De ¢ Estate Analysts, Inc., of St. Louis. other groups) vote TIME America’s most 
illiam McPherson, and Barton PoE 


he Mr. Wenzlich submitted a list of 688 to important magazine. 

a nw tr 

m 7 yg enmpaiesed etd citizens. Then the Gardner Advertising By their own say-so, the way to reach 
serve é e problem without fur- Company of St. Louis asked these influ- _ these essential top people is through the 
inflaming St. Louis. ential men to name the magazines they _ pages of TIME. 


cE 


The way to reach top people everywhere 


\ . 1 


Ad-less Reader’s 
Digest excluded 
from these surveys. 


axle, depending on the size of the jour- 
nal, or a percentage saving of 25.1% 
to 42.8%. 

The tubular axle, tests indicated, 
would reduce freight car operating costs 
from $7 to $15 a year per car, depend- 
ing upon the size of the car and the 
journal. When a sufficient number of 
cars are equipped with tubular axles, 
further savings in unsprung weight are 
expected to reduce rail hammer and 
bring about a decrease in maintenance 
of way expense. 

In distortion or bending tests, failure 

through permanent distortion began at 
169,000 Ib. for solid axles, and yield oc- 
curred at 225,000 to 226,000 Ib. Under 
similar tests, tubular axles bore loads 
of 369,600 to 431,000 lb. before per- 
manent distortion took place, indicating 
a 56% greater strength than the solid 
axle. 
@ Stress Reversal Tests—In fatigue tests 
at the physical testing laboratory of 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., axles were 
loaded on the basis of 19,000-Ib. break- 
ing stress. Tubular axles withstood over 
88,000,000 stress reversals—equivalent 
to 155,000 miles on the 36-in. wheels, 
while the solid axles failed at 875,000 
to 2,755,000 stress reversals. 

The greater external diameter be- 
tween wheel seats, forging, and heat 
treating are factors which are held to 
give greater physical strength to the 
tubular axle. Service data, when avail- 
able, is expected to prove that the tubu- 
lar axle runs cooler, thus reducing the 
railroad bugaboo of some types of hot 
boxes. 

The new tubular axles are designed to 


be interchangeable with solid axles. 
Both types were used on trucks of 


heavy dump cars of the Monessen & 
Southwestern Ry., and less wear was 
found on the tubular journals than on 
the solid journals. 

@ Forming Methods—In making the 
axles, cylindrical billets are pierced to 
form tubes, then rolled by unique ellip- 
tical rolls. Cut to size, the tubes then 


eo through a continuous tube-end 
eating furnace, and the heated ends 
are shaped to form the journals and 
wheel seats by a 3,000-Ib. drop ham- 
mer. 

After passing through a strand-chain 
continuous hardening furnace, the axles 
are straightened and quenched, go 
through a forced connection-draw fur- 
nace, then to a cooling tank. Finally, 
both ends are machined inside simul- 
taneously to exact centers. 


Plastic Horizons 


With three entries in the 
field, Dow Chemical believes war 
uses will be succeeded by new 
peacetime applications. 


This year’s developments in plastics 

may open up new horizons for peace- 
time designs, conveniences, and im- 
provements. That conclusion is docu- 
mented in a report by Dow Chemical 
Co. describing its trio of entries in the 
plastics market. 
e Blanket of Censorship—Much of the 
1943 progress is clothed in military 
secrecy—new products and processes. 
But those activities, said the report, are 
well laden with postwar promises. 

Ethylcellulose, polystyrene, and 
vinylidene chloride are Dow’s candidates 
for postwar business, using the respec- 
tive trade names of Ethocel, Styron, and 
Saran. 

Saran is probably the most versatile 

of the group. It can be made transpar- 
ent or opaque, as extrusions or injection 
moldings, and with the properties of tex- 
tiles or metals. 
e Varied Uses—Saran sheets in heavy 
gages are being used to line tanks against 
corrosion. ‘They also are used as barriers 
against electrical current leakage on ma- 
sonry structures. 

Saran pipe, having walls % in. thick, 


Considerable operating economies are promised the railroads by Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.'s new tubular axle, now being produced at the rate of 500 a day. 
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and diameters up to fou nehes, jg 
ing extruded at high sp« 

A new use for this variable mah 
is for insect screen, now ised by a 


services in the tropics. It with 
repeated folding and un iding, jg 
attacked by insects or fungus eto 
@ Threaded or Welded Pipe—The . 
rial is recommended for ‘lumbing 
stallations because it is nple to 
(Sections can be threaded to Ame 
standard pipe specifications, of sig 
welded together by heating the ¢ 
above the melting point of the phys 
It is lightweight, easily fabricated 
long lived. Saran pipe also is being 
in rectifying equipment, because of 
high electrical resistance. 

Saran also is being fabricateg 
film, especially for wrapping arms g 
ments for ocean shipment. After 
war, this film is expected to be ys 
in the food and packaging fields, Mj 
ture-proof qualities are considered 
cellent. 
@ Under Heat and Cold—Ethy 
outstanding new development has } 
in formulations having high im 
strength at low temperatures. This 
formula provides resistance to distor 
at high temperatures. 

Ethocel also has been made ina ff 
that may be cast into easily construc 
low-priced molds. Dies for drop 
mer drawing and double-action hy 
press, retainer rings and other fixt 
used to form aircraft metal sheets 
based on Ethocel. The cast dies 
said to last many times longer than t 
previously used. 
@ Seal for Packages—Ethocel is use 
another form to package parts for 
eign or tropical shipment. This t 
becomes liquid around 350F. The 
being packaged is dipped in lig 
Ethocel, which cools to leave a 
tight coating, easily removed at sup 
centers. 

Toughness, low temperature stren 
shock resistance, and excellent electn 
characteristics make Ethocel usable 
such varied military requirements as 
craft intercommunication systems 4 
tent coatings. 
@ In a Hot Spot—Railroads have w 
journal box covers of Ethocel. 
covers fit snugly, keeping weather 
and lubricants in. 

Dow believes Ethocel will be 
after the war for auto and aircraft p 
for radio cabinets, and for such thing 
linoleum bindings, window shades, 
molded parts for kitchen utensils. 
@ Used for Lenses—Styron’s present 
are mostly clothed in military sec 
But it is known that it has been 
for battery boxes and radio parts 
require insulating qualities. In 
parent form, it makes precision OP 
lenses which can be ground ™ 
quickly than glass. 

Styron has been 
formed as an extremely fine fiber, 


expe riment 
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IN THE WORLD’S 


NSpeCCLOM jarGest VALVE PLANT 


NE of the characteristics common to all Crane valves is the 

high quality of materials and manufacturing skill that enter 
into their production. From the smallest valve to the largest—all 
are constantly subjected to the most rigid inspection. This inspec- 
tion starts with the raw iron, brass and steel and ends only when 
usable 
ents as 


stems 


the finished valve is packed for shipment. 


Such inspection is vital today if our Navy and Merchant Marine 
are to continue bringing the war to our enemies—if industry is to 


have continue furnishing the materials of war to our Armies on many 


cel 
eather 


fronts. And under the stress of war production, Crane quality is as 
diligently guarded as it has been since the first Crane valve was 


made. 


Crane products, backed by new engineering methods—new 
manufacturing techniques—are today of necessity astrictly rationed 
essential of war. But when the war is won, American manufacturers 
are assured that Crane’s vast capacity will be immediately avail- 
able to produce valves and fittings for peace as it is now producing 


valves and fittings for war. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ANE VALVES 


and Ship to Shore... 


at that long line of Liberty ships! 


Today, America’s new merchant 
marine reaches across the seven seas. 
And riding proudly on most of its ships 
are Union Metal all-steel, tapered, tubu- 
lar cargo booms. 


Combining strength and flexibility 
with surprising lightness, hundreds of 
these new type booms are being deliv- 
ered to the U. S. Maritime Commission 
every month to help speed the transfer 
of vital war materials from dock to deck 
and ship to shore. Yet they represent 
only one of the wartime applications of 
a design principle created many years 
ago by Union Metal craftsmen for the 
better construction of such useful peace- 
time products as street lighting stand- 
ards, pile casings, architectural columns, 
and distribution and transmission poles 
—to name a few. 


Right now it is our privilege to devote 
all of our facilities to the nation’s victory 
effort. But when war ends, and America 
turns her energies to rebuilding the 
world, all of the proven skills of our 
craftsmen and the delayed plans of our 
engineers will be translated into new 
and better products of metal. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


UNION MI 
Craftsmen in Steel F 
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| aging about one micron in diam 


| a military secret for the duration 


| 
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FOR FLAT TIRES 


Tire failures at high speeds geneg 
spell disaster but not for U.S. con 
vehicles which keep rolling de 
punctures or blowouts. Reason; 
inside rim or beadlock which rep] 
the customary tube flap and jams 
casing beads against the outside 
Thus the tire is locked rigidly inp 
and does not whip or wobble w 


run deflated. Among suppliesji Hid 
beadlocks is Goodyear’s rim plang" 


Akron, where an Army _ mech 


(above) examines the device. 


Density is controllable from 0.6 to | 

“Tomorrow may indeed be the Ph 
Age,” concluded the report. “Wet 
be prepared for developments of 
reaching scope.” 

What was not said, because the 
tary censorship permits no clabor 
of the fact, is that Dow and Co 
glass works have jointly developed 
unnamed new plastic, jointly formed 
Dow Corning Corp. Though the 1 
rial has silicon in its composition, it 
plastic properties, is not a glass, wil 


meque 

etect 

FLUID ICEBREAKERS ic ( 
As winter descended upon the Aq Sod 


Canol oil producing project i 
Canadian Northwest, Standard Oil 
of California, a Canol pipeline © 
tant and refinery operator, annol 
two products designed to beat su 
motor difficulties. 

One is a motor fuel additive % 
vent ice-clogging of fuel lines ™ 


tremely cold weather. The other a 
starting fluid, applied with a spr hich 
Company technicians say it will in % I 
instant starting even when the tem ~ 
ture falls to 50 below zero 

sine: 
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triped Extrusions 


Newest development in the art of ex- 
ruding plastics will be marketed under 
he generic name, “Striacolor Extru- 

2 


s Corp., 6921 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
nd 3. ‘They will come in two 
sifcations: Striatube Plastic Flexible 
ubing and Striamold Plastic Molding. 
ther one will be immediately identi- 
ed by one or more stripes of color 
Jong their lengths which are integral 
nd permanent parts of the extrusions. 
Purpose of the stripes on the tubing 
s the quick identification of electric, 
ys, or liquid lines in which it may be 
ped; purpose of the striped molding is 
he decoration of furniture, automo- 
jles, building interiors, and so on. 
Practically any combination of colors 
rill be feasible. The tubing, which will 

rs ne in both opaque and transparent 
1g CePRnes, promises to be highly resistant 


Reason electricity, weathering, acids, alkalis, 
ch replm's and greases, will be furnished in 
id jams wide variety of sizes, lengths, thick- 
esses, and degrees of flexibility. 
itside 1 - 
why ube Flaw Detector 
CW 


ippliers Hidden flaws in nonmagnetic metal 


m planggge:>ing promise to be caught on the pro- 
at ction line before assembly into auto- 
CCl F 
ce. 


1 diam 
0.6 to 
> the P 
“We l 
nts of 


se they 
elabor 


id Co 

velope 

formed 

» the n rr ‘ 

tion, itgmeotive fuel lines, turbine condensers, 
iss, wie: C0lers, heat exchangers, and other 
stion itical components with the new high- 


Hequency, electronic G-E Tube Flaw 
ctector developed by General Elec- 
ne Co., Special Products Division, 
the A bchenectady, N. Y. More specifically, 


ct inf “Ul spot longitudinal cracks and | 
rd Oil P™s even though they are on the in- | 
ine commce Of the material in the tubing and ! 
pees: not show up on either surface. 


at subg Ou thrust tubing through a coil 
bx (left), which comes in various sizes 


ive to f/m “cCommodate tubing of uniform out- 
nes infggee® diameter from 4 in. to 2 in., inclu- 
other fp'° A flaw in the tubing causes changes 
spray (am Cddy currents set up by the coil, 
will ingech are detected by an electronic cir- 
e temp’ Location of the flaw is made known 


tantly through a signal relay. The 
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sons,’ by the originator, Carter Prod- | 


. » & 
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THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVE 


RY JOB 


SAFE SHIPMENTS AROUND THE GLOBE 


... GeneRrAL HEAVY-DUTY soxes 


Overseas shipments call for tough, rug- 
ged containers. They have to be—in order 
to stand rough sea voyages, rapid load- 
ing and unloading, and rough handling 
by careless native labor. That's why 
HEAVY-DUTY General Wirebound 
Boxes meet wartime requirements. 
This export type of wirebound con- 
tainer is made of heavier material than 
domestic wirebound boxes — yet it is 


lighter, costs less and occupies less space 


than the conventional type of export box. 


HEAVY-DUTY 
GeneralW irebounds 
are designed to as- 
sure the best protec- 
tion possible—for all 
typesof warproducts, 


Shipments up to 1000 pounds are handled 
safely in the HEAVY-DUTY General 
W irebounds. 


The General HEAVY-DUTY Wire- 
bound reinforced with binding wires, 
provides maximum protection against 
crushing — distortion— rough handling. 
It is easy to pack and unpack, and has 
exceptionally high re-use value. 

Today, the HEAVY-DUTY General 
Wirebound is available only for the pro- 
tection and safe delivery of war materials. 
“Tomorrow,” however, peacetime ex- 
port shipments of many businesses will 
benefit by its advantages. 


Together with 
improve 
packing 
methods, the 
HEAVY- 
DUTY Boxes 
avoid shipping 
hazards due to 
the elements, 
rust and core 
rosion. 


Houston, Dallas. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Sheboygan, Winchendon. Continental Box Company, Inc.: 
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instrument requires a pow 
100-125 v., 60 cycles, is ea 
and simply operated, 


nditi 
Hectric 
be bi 
Apple Container ; 

ymic 
Some of the choicest a] 


years crop will be prote is tl 


bruising during shipment ’ ll sw 
and consequent early decay, 1 the Aged 4 
day Pack Container, new ict py pla 
The Friday Pack Co., ‘Ii C pits 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. Busi ; & hp 
» proct 
smstt 
is, Mi 
rong 
just § 
9 insu 
blve 1S 
pminat 
yntroll 
ymidi 
ew | 
a series of sturdy papier-maché tr op 
molded to fit the contours of the api ée 
they will carry, a fiber carton of hat 
same size, volume, and pack arrang .* 
ment as the standard northwest, pe 
wooden box, and four interior, Hos | 
corner posts to prevent the carton’ mA 
being crushed during stacking. § | 
trays eliminate individual paper wrap od | 
for apples, save time and manpowe: a 
packing, provide means for inspect wider 
and point-of-purchase display ree 
“ “yr nd or 
Blade Mail ne of 
, Food- 
Someone connected with the Per w a 
| sonna Blade Co., Inc., 599 Madis asl 
Ave., New York 22, has hit upon a. p 
ingenious method of packaging te pe 
its double-edge Swedishi steel hae 
| blades just in time for the holiday es 


ket, calls its new offering “Personn 
Blade Mail.” It is a flat envelope: sine 
packet which folds and seals, lias spa 


inside for correspondence, requires on oa 
a 6¢ stamp for delivery by first ster 
mail. ion 
del « 

Silver-Plated Fuse Clips Meta 
When a cartridge-type electric fu ndin, 
blows out, it is disconcerting and som@.. pe 
times downright serious to find that te. \¥J 
fuse clips either have broken or ha wed 
become so corroded that they will nq, 's, 
provide adequate contact. Breakag Ry. 
problems were taken care of some turded 
ago when Littelfuse Inc., 4757 Raven cht 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, brought da) 
fuse clips made of fatigue-resist ant ben ng 
lium-copper alloy. Corrosion proviCiifoy se 
should now be licked by its new !int It pI 
Littelfuse Silver-Plated Be. Cu. ! lace 
Clips in a wide range of sizes. Since "evil 
silver and its sulphide (which is the "Get of 
it is most likely to take under cor act 
Business Week * November !3, |“iiituines: 


aditions) are excellent conductors of 
b scicity, contact resistance promises 


peule 


ymidity Control 


s the winter heating season gets into 
= 4] swing and indoor air becomes drier 
. 4 drier, there is a health hazard in 
. plant and likely to be a static elec- 
“ity hazard in a plant where there 
. mixtures of air and gas or air and 
st or where explosive materials are 
,process. To alleviate such conditions, 
smstrong Machine Works, Three Riv- 
|. Mich., is bringing out its new Arm- 
ong Unit Humidifier which uses ex- 
st steam as a moistening medium. 
) insure sparkless operation, the steam 


’ 


ymidistat. 


ew Products Briefs 


ir interest to certain designated busi- 


sport in the postwar planning of more 
r less allied fields and business in gen- 
il, are the following: 

‘GH Hospital—Surgeons operating at Barn- 
se {Free Skin and Cancer Hospital, St. 
lis, Mo., have discovered that pow- 
ed Bitartrate of Potassium (obtain- 
e in the open market) replaces talcum 
yder as a dusting medium for their 


ober gloves, does not cause adhesions | 


nd consequent corrective surgery when 
ue of it gets into surgical wounds. 
Food—Three tons an hour is the ca- 
city of a new Fast Freezing Unit de- 
loped by the York Ice Machinery Co., 
‘pe “Hjuk, Pa., for handling nearly all types 
t fruits, vegetables, poultry, and sea 
bod in either loose or packaged form. 
perates semiautomatically by means 
iconveyor hauling ten food trucks at 
time. You push a truck into a pre- 
ing chamber by hand, and the con- 
vor does the rest. A new rapid de- 
ter minimizes interruptions to pro- 
ction. Also available is a six-truck 
del of lower capacity. 
Metalworking — Changeovers from 
riding or polishing with wheels to 
fading or polishing with endless abra- 
se belts are made simple with the 


ric tu 
id som 


that the Model ABS Backstand Idler de- | 


or ha ped by the Porter-Cable Machine 

= , Syracuse 8, N. Y. It consists of a 
“ay tubular stand, a_ lightweight, 

_— arded idler pulley, an adjustable 
ave 


“ght for putting tension on the belt, 
gn id a hydraulic safety device for pre- 

iting belt breakage during starting. 
u set the idler a few feet back of 
Pur present grinding or polish lathe, 
lace the present wheel with a special 
tible wheel, and slip on an endless 
‘ of suitable grinding or polishing 
uaracteristics. 
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ntrolled automatically by a pneumatic | 


hive is operated and the the steam dis- | 
»ninated by compressed air which is | 


| 


Also reported this week, not only for | 


es fields, but also for their possible 


ERE’S the general purpose brush for industry today, the 
Osborn Master Wheel. Look at that uniform, dense, 
close-packed face. Hundreds of tough, hard-working wires 
in every square inch, and each one a separate cutting tool. 


The Master Wheel’s special type of construction puts the 
maximum number of wire-ends in the face—the actual work- 
ing part of any brush. This means faster cutting, efficiency 
and longer life. That’s why thousands of war plants are 
cleaning scale, welding slag, heat-tint, rust and burrs from 
war products with Osborn Master Wheels. It’s the brush 
for the job in a rush. 


Type and size of wire varies with the job to be done, but the 
Osborn Master Wheel is made in all diameters from 4-inch 
to 15-inch. It’s available with adapters for any size arbor. 


Since Osborn Brushing Wheels can be supplied only for 
critical war production, it is important that present equipment 
give maximum service. The Osborn Specialist near you can 
show you how to get the most out of your brushing tools. 


Write today to The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


Production * 7] 


end your 


Christmas Gifts 
before... 


Because of the limited equipment and the 
heavy burden placed on all transportation 
services, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion is urgently requesting you fo ship your 
gifts and packages before December 10th. 


Help us keep the vital transportation lines of 
the nation flowing smoothly over the Christmas 
period by shipping before December 10th. 


Q biLWa4 SS 


EXP RE 
IG ENC 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Your Airplane 


Both manufacturers , 
distributors eye market 
personal aircraft after the wa 
new association is formed, 


With U. S. aviation production re, 
ing new highs and rapidly approach 
a leveling-off point (at about | 
planes per month), empha hift 
to the problems of distribution of ; 
war aircraft, parts, and 
though no one mentions it loud, th 
is a question in the back of 4 og 
ane Sooke as to who is going to hai 
the sales and service of planes and 
in the coming air age. 

e@ Auto Dealers Interested—\{1) 

¢cessful distributors of auto: 
‘automotive supplies have been wat 
ing the aviation business ya 
at least one automobile dealer hy 
up an aeronautical service and sup 
company which he plans to operate 
a separate business when he tesun 
auto sales after the war. But the vet 
ans of aviation sales, who lived throu 
the lean years of the early ‘thirties a 
built up their businesses to comfortal 
levels in prewar years, are _planni 
actively for the future. 

Postwar distribution of personal 
craft has been given a good deal 
thought in recent months, and so 
concrete steps have been taken in 
ting up distribution systems for fam 
planes of various types. Farthest 
vanced are the plans of Fred C. Par 
vice-president of Parks Air College 
East’St. Louis where hourly demons 
tions of the Ercoupe two-control | 


plane were given on Sunday, Nov. |, CA! 
specially invited guests. Imn 
@Salesmen in Training—f'or mont AV. 
Parks, whose school facilities have b 

devoted to the training of mulitay for 
ots, has been studying merchandis 

methods for postwar application, and BE 
survey of prospective purchasers Si: 


indicated substantial interest in airpla 
ownership in income groups ab 
$3,900 per year. To form the nucleus 
a distribution system, 15 Parks emp 
ees are being trained. Their territory 
include Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, In 
ana, lowa, and Nebraska. 

Two models of the Ercoupe—a sii 
engined two-place plane to be priced 
about $1,500, and a twin-engined mot 
for about $2,000—will be available a 


the war. e | 
@ Sales Interrupted—Its manufactu! 
Engineering & Research Corp. 0! 
erdale, Md., had a large number 
orders booked before Pearl Harbor. I 

iness 
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machine was designed with special safety 
features and simplified control by F red 
E.. Weick, who was associated with the 
National Advisory Committee for Acro- 
nautics before joining Engineering & 
Research (BW—Jun.8’40,p45). — Presi- 
dent of Erco is Henry I. Berliner, son 
of the late Emil Berliner, one of the 
earliest experimenters in the helicopter 
field. 

The Ercoupe is not a helicopter but 

is one of the two “spinproof” aircraft de- 
signed before the war for inexperienced 
pilots. The second was the Skyfarer 
(BW—Jun.7’'41,p26), designed by Prof. 
Otto Koppen of M.L1.T. for the General 
Aircraft Corp. of Néw York (now en- 
gaged in the large-scale manufacture of 
CG-4 gliders for the Army Air Forces). 
Licensing rights to manufacture the 
original “Skyfarer were sold to Grand 
Rapids Industries last summer (BW— 
Jul.10°43,p19), but production of a new 
model is planned by General after the 
war. 
@ Cessna’s Promotion—Other merchan- 
dising plans include those of the Cessna 
Aircraft Corp. of Wichita, Kan., which 
has been advertising a postwar “family 
car of the air” and collecting pledges 
from war bond holders who agree to 
earmark their bonds for the mi vase of 
a plane to be delivered after the war. 

Manufacturers : pe rsonal pl ines have 
been active also in organizing a com- 
mittee within the Acronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America to de- 
velop a favorable postwar environment 
for the growth of personal flying. One 
of the most recent activities of the 
committee, which is under the chair 
manship of Joseph 'T’. Geuting of Gen- 
eral Aircraft, is a program for simplify- 
ing civil air regulations. 

e@ Companies Organize—Airplane te 
manufacturers and distributors have 
organized the Aviation Distributors & 


Manufacturers Assn. which held one of 
its first conferences in New York last 
week. ‘The conference was preliminary 
to the first annual meeting to be held 
in St. Louis Dec. 1, 2, and 3. 

The A.D.M.A. meeting will be held 
in conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of the National Aviation Training 
Assn. at the Hotel Jefferson and will in- 
clude exhibits of the products of some 
of the members. 

A.D.M.A.’s president, Ray Snyder, 
and its vice-president, W. F°. Scott, Jr., 
have been active in aircraft supply dis- 
tribution for many years. Snyder heads 
the Snyder Aircraft Corp. of Chicago 
and Scott operates the Supply Division, 
Inc., of Robertson, Mo. Secretary- 
treasurer of A.D.M.A. is George A. 
kernley of Philadelphia. 

e@ Among Those Present—Among the dis- 
tributors represented at the New York 
meeting were many old names in aircraft 
supply distribution: Aero Service & Supply 
Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Aviation Sup- 
ply Corp., Hapeville, Ga.; Gencral Aircraft 
Corp., Detroit; Bob ‘Trader Acro Supply, 
Pittsburgh; Air Associates, Inc., Bendix, 


N. J.; Missouri Aviation Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Calif.; E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., Nor- 
wood, Mass.; and Durham Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Manufacturers represented included Cham- 
pion Spark Piug Co., B. G. Corp., Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Glidden Co., Aircooled 
Motors Corp., Atlantic Rayon Corp., Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Hamilton Standard Propeller divi 
sion of United Aircraft, Lycoming division 
of Aviation Corp., Radio Corp. of America, 
Scott Aviation Corp., Sensenich  Bros., 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Summerill Tubing 
Co., Titanine, Inc., U.S. Gauge Co., 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Packard Electric 
division of General Motors, Firestone <Air- 
craft, and Weatherhead Co. 


e Topics to Be Discussed—Agenda for 
the St. Louis meeting includes improve- 


Now being pushed as the postwar “family” plane, the two-passenger Ercoupe 
is a simple spinproof craft designed to cost only about $1,500. 
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ment and more effectiy: 
catalog material, manut 
policies, distributors’ faci ¥ 
and margins, and training of 4 
Distribution of war sur 

and supplies, and the fut 
aviation are also up fo: 
major part of the conf 


devoted to a service ¢ 
member manufacturers wil! dis. 
icing problems concerning the; , 


ucts with the distributo; 


The Airline Scor 


New applications poy 
by hundreds as CAB pong 
the results of recent heari 
most will be turned down, 


Scorekeepers in the Civil Aeron 
Board’s docket room clocked 300 
week as applications for postwar 
continue to pour in. Board mem 
meantime, are pondering a mass of 9 
ion expressed in recent hearings on] 
tablishment of a maze of feeder line 
@ Hearings Fruitful—Afte: 
the wishful plans of airline, buslin 
railroad operators, inventors, stit 
cians, engineers, and a few eccent 
the board said the time had been) 
spent. But, until its data have 
analyzed, it has no way of separ 
the sheep from the goats. 

The country is sure to becom 

spider web of main-line and branch 
routes, with a mail- and expresspi¢ 
system serving airportless hamlets, 
every politician demanding to be 
in on the all-mail-by-air program wi 
is being warmed up for after the 
Most of the applicants will, howe 
have to be turned down, and this ¢ 
work will fall to CAB. 
e@ Newcomers Abound—App lication 
vide into two groups: those to add 
lines by amendment of existing 1 
certificates, and those to sct up 
concerns. The vast majority are for 
latter. 

Existing operators argue, of co 
that they can set up all the feeder | 
that may be necessary. ‘There iso 
ing to prevent them, under the law 
long as they do not create a mono 
in a given area. 

Air pilot schools, fixed-base operat 
and would-be airmen everywhere p 
for certification of new local units. 
two factions agree on only one pd 
that the bus, motor freight, ‘and rail 
should be kept on the “ground. 

@ Federal Bait—The prospect of ch 
from the government is onc bait 
brings applicants swarming. And 
is the glamour of aviation. 1! 
the magic helicopter. 

Of the applicants, including File 

department store in Boston, 55 wat 


istening 
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i Battleship X sinks an enemy ship 


SE MILES AWAY/ 


How was this done? 
What made it possible? 


~~ HIT AN ENEMY SHIP miles away, from a 
rolling warship, involves complex problems, 
the complete answers to which are known only 
by our naval personnel and by a small group 
of companies specializing in such problems. 
Here are a few of the factors which enter into 

the solution of these problems: 

1. Direction and speed of enemy ship. 

2. Direction and speed of our ship. 

3. Distance to enemy ship. 

4. Time shell takes to reach enemy. 


Furthermore, the shell travels in a curve, its 
true course being affected by many things, 
such as: 

5. The rotation of the earth. 
6. Direction and velocity of wind. 
7. Weight, shape, and velocity of shell. 


The answer, based on these and other prob- 
lems, must be available immediately, since both 
our ship and the enemy ship are on the move. 

Our Navy must know where the enemy ship 
will be when our shells hit, many seconds or 
even a minute after leaving the guns. To get our 
shells to arrive at this exact spot, the angle of 
gun elevation, lead, and all other factors must 
be calculated with unbelievable accuracy, and 
the gun put into correct firing position. 

The mechanical marvel, called fire control, 
which solves these problems, involves among 
other things the use of hydraulics, optics, cal- 
culating machines, and electronics. Naturally, 
it did not spring into being overnight. 

It is the result of years of inventive devel- 
opment by companies like Sperry, working 
closely with the Armed Forces. 

Since it takes so many years to perfect such 
equipment, the work had to be done in peace- 
time. Otherwise there would have been no 
equipment ready when war came. 

All this took large sums of money and the 
best efforts of highly trained engineers. 

In addition to the development of many 
peacetime devices, Sperry companies have spe- 
cialized in the creation and manufacture of fire- 
control equipment for the Navy since 1908. 


The United States Navy leads the world in 


Me accuracy and speed of gunfire. 
“gmt SPERRY CORPORATION ‘wus 
BUY WAR BONDS NEW YORE 20 
3 a FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. INC. \® SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY. INC. ™® VICKERS. INC. ™ Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS. INC. 
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1. For greater strength 
A die forged port of the same cross-sectional 
erec a8 2 costing s trom 50% to 100% stronger. 
Becovse of this foct o drop forging may be de- 
wgred oth o convderobty moter sechon oreo 
tur sewing on the omount of mete! required 
0nd seducing the cost of the port. 


Reduction in weight 


When compernng port oll deugned for he rome 
working toads. but each dengned tor diferent 
fabricating procemes, # wil be Jound the! 
Greg forging will be much smaller ond bghter in 
weight. Therefore, when the design colle for 
reo! strength ond light weight, o drop forging 
wal naturally be selected 


we 
ewe ten te 


Were Sree Forging? 
4. Mini 
finish required 


fe comparing 0 forging =ith © Casting #9 tovnd 
thet roleronces rioting fe size con be held to 


much closer hems thon in send costings of the 
some wre ond no ollowonce need be mode tor 
werpege ot = 0 costing Therefore, much less 
metal need be removed to bring the pert to 
the Pnahed wie 


Saving in material 

Since the mochine finish con be held to woh low 
nih, @ drop forging when compored to ber 
mock of @ canting +i hove reletively tite 
mochining scrap for example, there is much lev 
waste 9 Re drop forging Mash a compored to 
the gotes ond rmers of o costing. 
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Woy Drop torging? 


WHY A DROP FORGING? 


A designer's decision to make a 
port by drop forging it, instead of 
casting it, or machining it from bor 
stock, depends on one or more of 
the following reasons: 


1. For greater strength 

2. Reduction in weight of 
finished part 

3. Ability to withstand unpre- 
dictable loads 


4. Minimum of machine 


3. Ability to withstand unpre- 


dictable loads 


When a port is forged, the metal is coused 
to flow, arranging the groin structure of 
the metal in the position most desirable 
for the requirements of the part This gram 
structure. or grain flow, can be controlied 
@1 to density ond the slip plones of the 
@roins orronged in weh a manner that 
they will withstand @ high instantoneous 
stress. They will thus be able to tobe 
shock loads for exceeding the dengned 
stress. This gram flow is slvstrated in the 


following Chart 
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6. Elimination of internal 
defects 


Drop forgings are always mode 
from solid metal bars, thus elim- 
inating the hazord of blow holes 
often found in castings. Internal 
flaws in castings will result in re- 
jection ond scrap when such 
defects are discovered during 
machining, ond unforeseen fail- 
ures in service when not dis- 
covered in machining or final 


inspection. 
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GRAIN 


CASTING BAR STOCK FORGING 


GRAIN FLOW 


Above are part of a series of 
basic thoughts on the subject of 
Impact Die Forgings, incorpo- 
rated ina course prepared for 
engineering schools and colleges 
by Chambersburg Engineering 
Co. Correspondence is invited. 


CHAMBERSBU RG PENNA 
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CECOSTAMPS 


PRESSES 


WY YT 


operate with these direct 

At the same time, the Nat; 
Committee for Aeronaut 
Congress for money to c 
copter laboratory, indicat 
eral years of development 
commercial use of direct-lif 

@ Some Cases Reopened— 
board froze all route ap 
cept those involving milita 
In August, 1942, it decide 
deny applic: itions on wh 
had been completed. That 
considers only those that promise 
to the war, which are very few. 

As soon as the military aircraft 
gram slackens, possibly with the 
lapse of Germany, so that comme 
planes and pilots may be had, the bog 
will yield to the demand of the exist 
and potential airline industr y for de 
sions on which to plan its future, Q 
cials in the board admit that a fom, 
must be devised to dispose of the myn 
small fry. 
© Conflict of Interest?—Thce Major isg 
is the desire of surface carriers to ¢ 
gage in airline operations. CAB ¢ 
strues the present law, which is 
foggy, to mean that surface carriers ; 
not be allowed to go into air traf 
This was the board’s decision in 4 
American Export case. (American 
port Airlines is separate from the Am 
ican Export ship company.) 

But action now by CAB in other a 
involving this issue would hardly 
decisive as the fight has been carried 
Capitol Hill. The airlines hope that ¢ 
will come out on top, but the rail 
have everything tied up on legislation 
revamp the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
@ Pending Measures—There are th 
bills: 

The first, Rep. Clarence Lea’s origi 
bill of amendments, written the first of 
year, was H. R. 1012. Redrafted four ti 
it now has been favorably reported as H. 
3420. The House Interstate & Fore 
Commerce Committee was able to 1 
the bill only because it first struck out 
troversial amendments to Section 408, \ 
say that surface transportation shall not 
up competition in the air to indeper 
air transportation. 

The second bill is H.R. 3421. It 
tains the amendments to Section 405 1 
were struck out of Lea’s bill. The commt 
has agreed to hold hearings on it, but 
is yet scheduled. 

Third is H. R. 3491, which reprex 

the minority views of the committee. Int 
duced by Rep. B. Carroll Reece of Tenn 
see, it proposes: (1) that surface trang 
tation shall have equal rights in the a 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board shall s 
in the Dept. of Commerce; and 3) 
the federal government must not intend 
further in intrastate aviation. 
© Legislative Possibilities—The Lea 
can be called up in the House at 
time, and the Reece bill can be off 
on the floor in substitution for the 
bill. It was agreed in committee ‘ 
H. R. 3421 would not be offered bet 
hearings. 
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BOOK OF EXPERIENCE 


If the knowledge accumulated by Michigan Smelting in its 50 years 
Our tf 

ay it of specialized experience were gathered together, it would form an 
et authoritative and basic reference book covering this entire industry. 
Non-ferrous scrap metal refining has been our business for half a 
century. The sound technical knowledge and wide practical ex- 
perience possessed by our executive staff is at your disposal. When 


you are in the market for non-ferrous alloys, consult us for your 


requirements, no matter how rigid, exacting or unusual. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS FOR 50 YEARS 


MICHIGAN SMELTING and, Refining 


Division of 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit, Michigan 


General Offices: Lafayette Building 
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Free Bun terprise | 


WHAT IS IT? HOW DOES IT WORK ° 


OF is a free-enterprise economy the chief motivat- 
ing forces of which are the prospective rewards 
for effort and risk-taking. Its smooth operation depends 
first, on adequate incentives for risk-taking, innovation, 
and individual effort; and second, on sufficient competi 
tion to minimize the need for government regulation 
and to prevent artificially high prices or wages from 
being maintained in large segments of the economy. 
Trouble comes when these incentives and this competi- 
tion are tampered with or removed. 

\merica was founded by men who had the urge to 
better themselves and the courage to take a chance. 
‘These men uprooted themselves in Europe and braved 
the unknown. They risked all for freedom. ‘They knew 
that, to be free, they had to attain economic freedom. 
Their goal was an economic freedom which permits the 
private ownership of property, the free choice of jobs, 
and free entry into entrepreneurial pursuits. ‘heir 
efforts, therefore, were directed toward individual op- 
portunity with no limit on individual achievement. 
‘Their foresight and the endeavors of those who fol- 
lowed them created the world’s greatest industrial 
nation enjoying the highest standards of living. 

We can take pride in the knowledge that our country 
has been the greatest single contributor to the world’s 
physical assets even though we remember that an abun- 
dance of natural resources contributed materially to 
America’s economic development. But the fact that our 
progress has been interrupted, again and again, by de- 
pressions which resulted in enormous wastes of our 
human and material resources is sobering proof that 
our economic mechanism still is far from perfect. 

Our production per man-hour has been increasing at 
the rate of 24% per year. Improved machines and 
greater efficiency have more than tripled the output per 
hour of work since 1900. Looking to the future, this 
annual rise indicates that our production per hour of 
work will double in the course of the next 25 to 30 
years. This means that we can have twice our present 
volume of goods and services per capita or an equiva- 
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lent combination of more production and more \ 
In other words, we can further increase the |iy, 
standards and further decrease the working how 
the American people by further intensifying our ind 
trial efficiency. 

‘This is no idle dream. It can be achieved, and it y 
be achieved, if only we maintain the essential featy 
of our system of individual enterprise which 4j 
makes possible this near-utopian goal. Intensiticat 


4 


of our efficiency, however, means that we can have Lab 
employment only if we expand enormously our prodiflerve | 
tion, and particularly our production of new goods. \Wi that 
can expand total production only if we have the m@i§siplin 
kets and the demands for the vast output of goods aglere m 
services made possible by our technological devel and t 
ment. ‘lo attain these, we will need to venture into» pe 

thro 


markets, new inventions, and new methods. Such \¢ 


tures involve risks, and risks will be taken only if thei’ thi 
: , € I 
is sufficient prospect of reward. Ai 
10 : 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that the essenti rw 


features of free enterprise are the prospective rews 
for risk-taking as well as for effort. 

The evidence is clear that incentive methods of ws 
payments will boost production. Carefully devised s 
tems of salary payment with large differential indw 
ments for superior performance have been power 
means of raising the standards of managerial accom 
plishment. 

I'ree enterprise cannot operate effectively unless t! 
wage and salary system offers greater rewards for great 
effort. Neither can it operate effectively unless the pro 
pects for profit are sufficient to encourage the employ 
ment of resources which otherwise would be kept idl 


Unless the prospects of profit are superior to th 
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prospects of loss, new ventures will not be undertake conc 
and going concerns will not expand or continue longi busi 
in business. When the hope for profits wanes, emplogjjjand 

ation 


ment and production slump; when that hope reve 
employment and production recover. 
Business initiative must be given every posvible | 
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oot in order that maximum employment may be 
j through private enterprise. This involves the 
| and avoidance of restrictions on business by 
ment, by labor, and by business itself. 
tition is the life-blood of the free enterprise 
Business and industry must rely upon efficiency 
han upon protection from competition for their 
| 
a government controls which were made neces- 
ing the war by the magnitude of government de- 
jor goods should be lifted at the earliest pos- 
»oment. As soon as the danger of inflation has 
j, price controls must be removed and _ profit 
s again left free to be determined by market 
The excess profits tax must be repealed and the 
, of other taxes on business profits greatly re- 
Tax laws should be revised so as to permit ade- 
wards for assuming risks. The modernizing of 
st laws and their vigorous enforcement, not in- 
inate persecution, will be supported by all 
ally want free enterprise. Such measures will 
jen the incentives to expand old businesses and 
rt new ventures. 
nts of unlimited monopoly powers to labor 
which enable them, consciously or not, to 
x¢ the profit incentive in business must be with- 
} Labor has certain legitimate rights; and in order 
ve them and its freedom, labor must come to 
that its best interests lie in a well functioning, 
«iplined competitive free-enterprise economy. 
re must be evolved in the minds of business, 
and the public a recognition of the need for pri- 
business enterprise and a realization that policies 
throttle it are harmful not only to businessmen 
» workers and consumers as well. Unless we 
¢ this understanding and avoid needless deter- 
to business expansion, we are likely to pay for our 
in the destruction of our free enterprise system. 
cannot tolerate conditions in which special inter- 
oups in business, labor, agriculture, or politics 
ht free access to the market by would-be competi- 
buch monopolizing of opportunities stifles progress 
rates profits or wage rates based on artificial 
ty. In such cases government interference to 
the market to all comers is clearly indicated. We 
recognize the need for constructive policies by 
, labor, and government which will insure the 
‘ition necessary for the successful operation of 
Konomy. 
wased government regulation and control of busi- 
ativities is not conducive to strengthening the 
‘of private enterprise. Government ownership 
peration of productive resources certainly is not 
condoned. ‘The more government rules and regu- 
business, the less will be the incentive to assume 
and to exercise individual initiative. Government 
ation of the detailed operation of industry inhibits 
“s, IS prey to political pressures, and is subject to 


uman failings of its administrators. Better far the 
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rough guidance and justice of vigorous, though some- 
what imperfect, competition than the uncertainty of 
arbitrary regulation. 

The gravest threats to our competitive system exist 
in legalized monopolies, such as the N.R.A. once com- 
prised, such as the labor unions and farm groups have 
recently achieved, such as businessmen themselves have 
sometimes sought. The power of labor monopolies to 
encroach on business profits will tend to interfere 
seriously with the needed flow of new investment. And 
when any group is strong enough to move the average 
level of costs as much as the labor groups and the farm 
groups are able to do, there is good reason to fear that, 
when we begin to approach high levels of employment 
and production in time of peace, these groups will in- 
duce a price-wage spiral which will waste money in- 
comes on price increases instead of permitting them to 
draw unemployed resources into production. While the 
demands of labor for collective bargaining rights and 
the demands of farmers for protection against the rigors 
of depression have validity, there can be no reason for 
excessive grants of power and privilege which threaten 
to make our system of free enterprise unworkable. 

Ours is a complex economic structure. The functions 
which prices, income, savings, investments, and taxes 
play in this system are difficult to comprehend. 

As I have said before: Thinking is hard work, and we 
will have to work hard if we are to develop business 
policies, labor policies, and government policies which 
will insure full employment and the opportunity for 
consistent profit. Yet only through such policies can we 
guarantee that private enterprise will be the predomi- 
nant source of jobs, income, and production. 

Even more difficult than thinking, and more impor- 
tant, is the implementation of many policies that arc 
in the interest of the free enterprise system. Not all 
measures will satisfy all people. Special interests will 
have to be subordinated to the total interests of the 
nation. Sacrifice and vision have been essential to the 
winning of the war. They will be no less essential to 
the winning of the peace. 

If we can gain recognition of the crucial role of in- 
centives for enterprise, if we stand squarely for com- 
petition and against protection or privilege for special 
interests, and if we bend our efforts to find satisfactory 
ways and means to prevent large-scale unemployment, 
we can have the full benefits which only a free enter- 
prise system can produce—in industrial progress, in im- 
proved standards of living, and in the preservation of 
our democratic ways of life. 
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Dav still gets his pipeful — even 
though its peacetime package has 
gone to war. For versatile paper- 
board cartons and shipping cases 
have successfully taken over hun- 
dreds of new packaging jobs —re- 
leasing metals, rubber, plastics and 


other critical materials for war use. 


Because conversion to paper- 
board has always been a specialty 
at Container Corporation, we've had 
a large share of this work. Our staff 
are wizards at developing or adapt- 
ing finishes, coating, linings, designs 
for particular types of products — 
and ‘rich in that combination of 
experience and imagination that 


produces ideas. 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA NG p, me 
General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York © Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia Chey 90V1 
Akron * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Circleville * Detroit ¢ Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. d t, 
Peoria * Rockisland * Minneapolis * Baltimore ¢ St.Louis * Fernandina * Dallas © Ft. Worth 
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i| Worrying 
New technical research 


ent working on long- 


improvement projects; 


\dd groups active. 


yhis stage of the game, it is hard 
» the difference between postwar 
ao and ordinary worrying. When 
ce to Worrying On a systematic 
‘however, the railroads have made 
progress. 
¢ Programs for Action—In some 
the roads have passed the 
ag stage. They have begun to 
+ definite programs for postwar 
One conerete result of their 
ag is the decision to establish a 
cal research department in the 
f American Railroads. 
new department will not dupli- 
\A.R. work on current technical 
ens but will fan out into long- 
research on improvement of 
ent, adaptation of wartime scien- 
jiscoveries, and development of 
yerating techniques. One of the 
sadies will involve use of light 
in freight cars and locomotives. 
en 18 Months Ago—The A.A.R. 
began postwar planning in 
1942, when it organized a com- 
: later named the Railroad Com- 
: for the Study of Transportation. 
smary job is to dig up facts and 
ites to help individual roads. 
nal result of its work will be a set 
dies and reports, not a broad pro- 
bof action. 
n after it got down to work, the 
Rs big committee divided into 15 
»mmittees. Probably the most im- 
wit is the one on cconomic study, 
i will make a detailed estimate of 


postwar trafhe, region by region and in- 
dustry by industry. Backbone of this 
study will be field conferences with rep- 
resentatives of 40-odd industries.’ 

@ Work Interrelated—WV orking with the 
subcommittee on economic study will 
be another to translate the estimates of 
future trafic into future operating con- 
ditions. Sharing this problem and carry- 
ing several of its own will be the sub- 
committee on operating methods and 
procedures. 

One of the main things the A.A.R. 
wants is a realistic appraisal of the post- 
war position of competing forms of 
transport. Its subcommittee setup in- 
cludes separate groups for air transport, 
motor transport, pipelines, and water 
transport, assigned to make brass-tack 
estimates of the competition railroads 
can expect from other carriers after the 
war. The idea is to figure out which 
fields the roads can keep or conquer 
and which they may have to abandon. 
@ Aim at Sharp Definitions—This angle 
is likely to become more and more im- 
portant as time goes by. 

Railroad men are gradually giving up 
the idea of trying to beat trucks, planes, 
and boats in every class of trafic. Many 
would like to build up integrated trans- 
portation systems using planes, trucks, 
and rails in the most economical com- 
binations. With this in mind, the roads 
already have asked the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and Congress for permission 
to operate airlines (page 74). 

When it set up the various subcom- 
mittees, the A.A.R. gave itself until 
July, 1944, to complete its research. As 
things look now, one or two of the big 
studies will run behind schedule, but 
several subcommittees already have 
started producing. 

The first big job was a recent progress 
report on accounting and statistics. ‘Too 
technical to be glamorous, its study of 
simplified waybills and of division of in- 
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DNUMENTAL ENGINE 


commemorate Russia’s historic de- 
« of its No. 3 city, the first in a 
series of locomotives being sent 
Soviet Union under lend-lease is 
d the Stalingrad. The big 2-8- 
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type engine, complete with a Russian 
serial number, is a product of Phila- 
delphia’s Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Because it is designed for Russia’s 
wide-gage (5-ft.) railroads, the Stalin- 
grad must travel from the factory 
aboard a special flat car. 


In far places 


LIPPERS of the Pan American 
C World Airways carry pas- 
sengers and freight into distant 
corners of the world. 

Often they fly over dense 
jungles and mountains where 
landing is impossible. From in- 
tense tropical heat to high- 
altitude below-zero tempera- 
tures may be daily routing for 
some of these Clippers. 

Through all this the faithful 
Ashcroft Gauges accurately 
record at all times the vital 
pressures which, at a glance, tell 
the pilot that all is well with 
the engines. 

Commercial, military and 
naval aircraft depend on 
Ashcroft accuracy. Nearly all 
war industries trust their en- 
during accuracy. 

For go years we have made 
the finest, most accurate pres- 
sure instruments that engineer- 
ing skill could produce. Ashcroft 
Gauges have dial sizes from 2” 
to 36” for indicating pressures 
from a few ounces to 50,000 Ibs. 
for water, steam, air, oil or any 
liquid or gas. 

Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


everywhere... When you order gauges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT. .. Write for booklet. 


MANNING 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, Hancock Valves, Consolidoted 
Safety and Relief Valves ond ‘American’ Industriol instruments. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties. 
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Every time you hear or read of the industrial 

miracles that are being performed today . 
remember that wherever there is production there are valves 
and that, next to the men, the most important links in the 
chain of victory are the valves that control the liquids and gases 
that are the lifeblood of industry. 


POWELL devotes to the manufacture of valves . . . and valves 
only .. . the skills developed through nearly a century of spe- 
cialized valve manufacture. Furthermore Powell Engineers are 
always ready and eager to help you solve any valve control 
problems which may arise. 


Sriucl Culves 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 


Ctn C#+eenatt, 68.3.6 
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terline passenger reven 


comptrollers plenty to thin} hed 
@ Down to Grease Plugs Che fre 
| port on engineering an ial 
search was responsible an 
of A.A.R.’s new techni cal 
partment. This _ report incident 
makes a sharp contrast he be 
of postwar thinking that at 
of national income leve] me 
employment in industry he kind 
problem the subcommittce wank 


expects to put out its first big report 
postwar competition—a study op 
| transport. The subcommittee on m 
| transport also is off to a fast start. } 
| doesn’t know when it will complete 
seven-page outline of study it has set 


| to use or cancel reserved spad 
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swered is “exactly whe: gTease 
should be placed in the main tog 
effect the least possible stress 

Within a month or so, the iv 


@ Good-Sized Reserves—Indiy idual » 


have been keeping a close watch on 


A.A.R.’s_ progress, but they hayg 
waited for the completed studies tos 
their own postwar planning. Mos 
the roads have a fair idea now of 
equipment they want to place 


the improvements in right-of-way 4 
intend to make as soon as they can 
materials and labor. 

Most of the roads expect to come 
of the war with a big cash reserve 
the till and with a lot of their eq 
ment so run down that it should 
scrapped. As a guess, they may h 
something like $1,500,000,000 availa 
for improvements and replacements 


No Ticket Fines 


Railroads and ODT shy 
penalties on travelers who { 


black market serious. shed | 


Neither any railroad nor the (i 
of Defense Transportation 1s likely Hibone.c 
put a money penalty on persons 
hold railway reservations up to tr 
time and then fail to use them 

Such a plan has been urged in Some j 
shipping circles to eliminate needs 
crosshauling of passenger ecquipmeq y,, 
But railroad officials don’t think pu 
tive measures would curb the evil, a 
ODT is shying away from regulati 
whose workings might complicate th 
own complex administrative problem | 
e Some Can’t Be Helped—Delaved : 
leases of coach and Pullman reservat 
according to the Eastern Rail ad Pre 
idents’ Conference, are usually Calls 
by (1) missed connections, (2) cont 
ences and conventions that last lon 
than planned, (3) death and sudd 
illness. Fines would do nothing to he 
in such situations. 

The black market on railroad tics 
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THE SUB-BUSTER THAT WASN’T THERE 


‘We didn't have a chance. That murderous Nazi's fire whip- 
shed our open boat. Helpless, we ducked, and those who 
buld, rowed on. Out in a ghostly glare, our ship went down. 
“By God, we'll make them pay for this,’ said First Mate 
ine, eg his fist. Just then, a bullet got him in the throat. 
“Your mind plays funny tricks at times like that. As 
hose devils strafed us bow to stern, I seemed to see a DE 
hip lunging in to pay them back a bit. Whenever I looked 
pose, it wasn’t there, and I kept wondering why.” 
* _ + 

Thousands of tiny parts make ships, planes, tanks, trucks, 
uss. In many cases, men’s lives depend on when and how 
bose parts are made. 


Here, at R B & W, making millions of bolts and nuts 
every day, we have pledged ourselves to the realization that 
every part, even the smallest, counts. To special bolt-and- 
nut-making processes insuring flawless strength and accurate 
fit... we are adding, each one of us, the personal care and 
extra effort needed for world-wide victory. 


Perhaps the workers in your plant would benefit from a 
clearer idea of what our soldiers and sailors are enduring. 
How important each one’s part is . . . is the basic theme of 
a series of posters based on ads like this one—posters 
freely available to every “bits and parts” manufacturer. 
Write us. Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


RB SW Waking strong the things that make America etiong 


i Sea oe is 


RUSSELL, 
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o*” MARKING 


ON GLASS SESS 


Here are two examples of permanent marking on glass—one a thin blown glass. 
Surface is impervious, contour is rounded—but the marking is put there to stay by 
means of a Markem Machine and Markem Marking Compounds—and at production 
speeds. These are typical of what we mean when we say— Marking by Markem is not 


limited by material, surface or 
shape. 


Marking may be a name, a trade 
mark, code, lot or size number, 
assembly guide or extended in- 
formation or instructions. One 
or more colors, quick, easy 
changes automatically controlled. 


Put your marking problem up to 
Markem. In extent of usefulness 
and possibilities of application — 
marking means more than a simple 
mame or trade mark identification. 


For quick action—ask for Bulletin 
BY. Give details of your marking re- 
quirement and se samples of 
articles to be marked. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL MARKING 


How to get office work 
done well, quickly, 
and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal! 


factors today—shortage of help; 


more work to do and 


actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 
green hands; more tension and a rising curve of errors 


and costs? 


Here is a book to give you quick answers to 


all these problems—the direct methods of analysis—the 
latest tips on planning and control—modern time- and 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 


and routines. 


Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT | 


How to get more 
office production 


@ Shows how to analyze the office organ- 
ization, its physical setup, the indi- 
vidual worker, and the individual 
work or service routine, for the con- 
tribution of each to the efficient, 
economieal output of the office 
Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 
How to plan work routines is covered 
in detail, with keys to the balancing 
of time, elimination of waste steps, 
effective utilization of equipment, and 
all other factors that influence results 
Gives specific suggestions for the im- 
a een of correspondence, calcu- 

ting work, record-keeping, filing, 
messenger service, etc. 
Includes hiring, testing, and training 
of employees, office arrangement and 
lighting, etc.—everything to make 
this a constantly useful study and 
reference manual for the office man- 
ager. 
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469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
—choose the right person for the right job—bring up 
production without “driving’—standardize set-ups and 
procedures—control operations more carefully—detect the 
causes of wasted time, effort, and materials—you will 
find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
you, in this book. Brings a scientific approach to the 
Practice of office management, giving the reader keys to 
the analysis of his organization and procedures, and 
describing specific methods of planning, instituting, and 
controlling the measures needed to correct w esses, 
improve output, and reduce costs. 


ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


greeeeseeesSEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON **ssesesem 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. 18. 
Send me Leffingwell and Robinson’s Textbook of Office 
Management for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 


reservations also is a mat 
concern. Quotations h 

so for a lower berth, a: 

for a drawing room. 

@ Reservation Time Li, it~Singe 
October Eastern railr ; 
voluntary restriction on 
vations. They now ref 
man space more than 
On long-term reservation 
full payment at least 
advance. 

Western railroads, considering 
lar action, face different cong; 
Longer distances in the \est see 
cause longer term advance reser; 
© For Civilians, 35%—The §o, 
Pacific, in an effort to relieve og 
tion west of Ogden, Utah, reser 
average of 65% of its coach spaq 
the military, and sells the remaing 
civilians. No one is allowed to by 
train at big terminals without a; 
vation. There is no standing in 
aisles, Critics say would-be try 


have hy 
lvance 

to sel] 

days a 
» they reg 
elve da 


| tend to gather at stations in the 


that the military won’t need all its 
and that, nowadays, people who 4 
travel are willing to stand up 5 

than be left behind. But since Jul 

when the plan went into effect, 
travel has been down 10%. 

© Worst Yet to Come—ODT now 

mates 80,000,000,000 passenger 
as the 1943 total, including troop 1 

ments. Last year’s figure was 54, 
000,000, up 83% from 1941. Ever 
ODT doesn’t think the peak has 
been reached. There will be a f 
off, however, in the period after eng 
troops are overseas and _ before 

comehome. The movements of mil 
units will be fewer, and travel, } 
by uniformed personnel and by civil 
between camps and homes will 
lighter. 


TROLLEY BUG WAVE 


Cleveland’s city transit officials 1 
hoping this week that they had the 
bug situation well in hand. But 
couldn’t be sure. 

Numerous and persistent compl: 
including feminine displays of half 
lar-size welts under rayon stockings, 
prompted the conclusion that an 4 
of fleas had moved into the cane-sd 
trolley cars. 

Further investigation uncovered 
bugs, confined to units operating 
five car barns. Snug in their under 
foxholes, the wily bugs had postp 
discovery by their strictly noctumal 
ing habits. Meanwhile, the pests 
had originated in low-income arcas 
spread out pretty well over town. 

A commercial exterminating © 
pany was hired, at $3 a car, to fur 
chemicals and supervise the dismant 
and treating of seats. Three treatme 
at ten-day intervals, are considered 
essary for good riddance. 
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by civili 
5 will 


PAVE RaBuT. 


Circuits of Victory!—that’s what this lineman and his comrades in the Signal 
Corps are providing. They're building and keeping open the telephone lines that 
help to coordinate attack and defense in every battle zone. Mile after mile they'll 


ests Wi push forward, often under fire, till their Circuits of Victory reach round the world! 
areas He needs help 


wn. 

ing ¢ . ...from YOU! 

to fun » Won't you help him—by turning 

ismant ; Western eci f IC your dollars into fighting planes, 
a canks, guns and ships? The more 


eatme 
money you invest in War Bonds... 


ere ‘ IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. regularly, week after week... the 
\ IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. sooner the Axis will be crushed. 
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ASK US TO CALL 


So important do executives consider the 
uses of A-PE-CO that they ask us to 
call, A-PE-CO does warrant executive 
attention. It affords a private 
means of quickly photo-copy- 
ing confidential papers; top 
mer YY want to _ 

Sure 4 epartments wi 
OTO-COPIES Ma make full use of 
wE fag, A-PE-CO. 


» PHOTO-COPYER 
Legally-Accepted Copies of 
® Letters © Documents 
® Records © Blueprints 


$5500 
PLUS Tax © Pictures © Drawings 


A-PE-CO photo-copies direct from anything 
written, printed, drawn or photographed— 
letters, legal documents, blueprints, receipts, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, shop orders—up 
to 18” x 22”. A-PE-CO photo-copies are per- 
manent and error proof. Thousands in use by 
industry, Government and engineers. Elimi- 
nate steno-copying, tracing, proofreading. 


No Camerao—No Film—Easy to Use 


Employees learn quickly. Use A-PE-CO on 
any table. Low cost per copy. Lowest in- 
vestment. Immediate delivery. Representa- 
tives in principal cities and Canada. Write 
for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOT . 
2049'N. Clark St. Dept: B-Iis Cmieege 14. il 


A patented Hooperwood 
“Engineered Canvas” 
permanently resistant to 
fire, water, weather, 
mildew and wear. 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York + Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 
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Radio's Triple Woe 


Networks’ cup overflows 
with problems of Pettillo’s strike 
threat, revision of Communica- 
tions Act, and station relations. 


There was nothing but trouble in 
radio’s house last week, as three ever- 
present problems reached the crisis stage 
in the same fortnight. 

Most dramatic disturbance was James 

Caesar Petrillo, whose American Federa- 
tion of Musicians threatened to end all 
music on the big chains if the transcrip- 
tion and record-making affiliates of the 
National Broadcasting Co. and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System continued to 
reject the union’s demands for royalty 
payments direct to the A.F.M. Inde- 
pendent transcription companies and 
Decca Records, Inc., already have signed 
contracts incorporating this principle 
(BW—Oct.23'43,p93). 
e Airing Grievances— In Washington, 
familiar charges of censorship, monop- 
oly, and general misuse of radio, which 
have been leveled first at the industry, 
then at the government since the begin- 
ning of radio, came to a head in hearings 
on the Wheeler-White bill (S.814) to 
revamp the Communications Act of 
1934—and with it, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Network station relations—third cause 
of agitation—were considered at the 
hearings, but came under more specific 
scrutiny in the case of Columbia. CBS 
station contracts, alleged the FCC, vio- 
late the new network antimonopoly 
tules upheld by the Supreme Court 
last May. 

Station relations are also a hot topic 
in the offices of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. There, and in the 
offices of Mutual affiliates, officials of 
the No. + network are preoccupied with 
reorganizing their financial arrangements 
to conform more nearly to the pattern 
of operations of competing chains. 

@ Still Deadlocked—Anxiety to settle 
the sixteen-month-old ban on the re- 
cording divisions of RCA and CBS is 
stimulated by the immediate strike 
threat of the network staff musicians. 

Some hope of settlement burgeoned 
briefly last week as RCA president 
David Sarnoff, and CBS head William 
S. Paley took their hats in hand and 
went to talk with Petrillo in his office— 
a secret session that ended with public 
expressions of mutual esteem. Never- 
theless, the smart money was still bet- 
ting this week that the musicians would 
go on strike even before the expiration 


of the network contracts Janua 
e Halting Negotiations — A :eaqy |, 
unions in key cities origi: \ting cha; 
programs haye been ordere: natiaa 
A.F.M. headquarters to lilt nego 
tions for new network cont: \ 

Meanwhile desperate n 
reported to have dangled .in offer 
$100,000 in front of Mrs. Anna \ 
Rosenberg (BW —Oct.3'43.574), 
failed to persuade her to 
months off from the New Y; 
War Manpower Commissio: 
try her hand at making pea 
with Petrillo. 

@ New Law Unlikely—Becaise of ¢ 

highly controversial legislative propo 

which have been thrown into the he 
ings on the Wheeler-White bill 
example, a prohibition on the owne 
ship or operation of radio stations } 
newspapers, recommended by FC( 
Chairman James L. Fly—there is s¢q 
likelihood that Congress will pass $8] 
or any other omnibus measure now, 

The radio industry, however, is hop 
ful of a series of amendments to th 
present act to define some of the broade 
powers of the FCC over radio program 
ing and business policies and are appeal 
ing to Congress to spell out for it suck 
phrases as “public interest, convenience 
and necessity” in the 1934 act 
e That Censorship Issue—The hearing 
are expected to write also anothier cl 
ter in the annals of the fight over free 
dom of radio speech. Most recent in 
cident to have the industry at wii 
heat was the case of Cecil Br 
ousted Columbia news commentato: 
who charged that his script was cen 
sored by the network. 

Ironically, the major policy on ra 
censorship originated with the Nation 
Assn. of Broadcasters, which rewrote t 
code of ethics a few years ago to inclu 
a clause that prevented radio time fr 
being sold for discussion of cont: 
versial subjects. This clause, origina) 
designed to keep Father Coughlin | 
the air, has since become a thor 
the flesh of labor unions and consume 
cooperatives whenever they have tr 
to buy time. In general, such ¢g 
have been limited to broadcasting 
free time donated by networks 

Last month FCC required Fdwaxd | 
Noble to declare he would not discnm 
nate against such programs before : 
proving his title to the recently purchas 
Blue Network. But when the Coopew 
tive League is heard on the Blue, De 
18, it will be on sustaining time, 
cause the co-op cannot afford to pa 
now. Hence, a showdown on th 
policy is postponed. 

@FCC Rules Questioned—Reex:" 
tion of the status of FCC an 
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, One writin can produce all the paper work needed - - 

hearing 9 6-Point Manpower Conservation Plan 
er Cl shin ¢ i ¢ ise ’ . 
Say to ship and bill merchandise. 1. Save personal calls with bulletins pro- 
ves ly duced by Mimeograph duplication. 

cent s,@ : . 

ok: : : 2. Save gas and personnel by using 

it whit One writing of a Mimeograph brand stencil sheet Mimeograph duplicated copies as your 
Br salesmen. 
entatos produces sufficient copies of all requirements, invoices, ship- 3. Speed statistical work with Mimeograph 
; ruled forms that can be made immediately 
“sy pers, packing lists, even receiving and accountability reports. available. 

i é ’ 4. Use Mimeograph duplicated instruc- 
ym fa : The speed and accuracy of this streamlined system has tions for personnel training to avoid time- 
Nationa consuming individual instruction. 
vrote it meant vast savings in man-hours to all types of American 5. Eliminate delays due to unfamiliar- 

_ . ; : ity with business routine by providing 
at business. Clear, black-on-white copies are produced at Mimeograph duplicated procedure bul- 
ne fr letins for all employees. 

contr speeds up to 150 per minute. And all copies have identical 6. Combine several or more paper work 

ginally functions in one writing by analysis of 
hlin information, assuring shipment of correct merchandise in your paper work. One Mimeograph du- 
% plicator does the work of many typists. 
nom e . ‘ -° 

the right quantity. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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For full details send for free folder 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1143 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6. 

Send me a free copy of the folder, “Speedier 
Shipping and Billing Procedures.” 
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a 5 MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
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consideration 
communications law, 


coincident with the 
of a new 


gives 


most of the new “antimonopoly” net 
? work rules a more or less tentative 
nature. Indeed, some segments of the 
ndustry have always regarded them as 
tentative, since the Wheeler-White bill 
vas before Congress before the new 
rules became effective last June 
@ CBS on the Spot—But while they 


tand, Columbia must answer to FCC’s 
charge that it has violated the regula- 
tions. The commission objects to an 
agreement between CBS and its outlets 
by which stations broadcast chain pro- 
grams more hours than the maximum 
which FCC rules allow a network to 
option. (FCC regulations allow a net- 
work to contract for three hours during 
each of the following periods: 8 a.m to 
1 p.m.; 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.; and 6 p.m. to 
11 p.m.) 

Columbia argues that its agreements 
are within the FCC regulations since 
they specifically state that stations may 
give the time than it 
options for so long as the station is 
not compelled to give this time. CBS 
says its deals are on a voluntary, not 
compulsory _ basis. 

e Streamlining MBS—Meanwhile, Mu- 
tual Broadcasting has been wrestling 
with problems of station relations wholly 
of its own design, proceeding quietly 
with a complete reorganization. Details 
of the new setup probably will not be 


network more 


nORDSTRO 


LUBRICATED VALVES 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


Main Offices: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 
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announced until the end of this month. 
President Miller McClintock, however, 
has paved the way by announcing a 
noteworthy expansion in Mutual's sta- 
tion relations division which will include 
six new key managers in charge of such 
matters as contracts, programing, mar- 
ket research, f-m, and television. 

It was such luxuries as this which 

Mutual could not afford under the old 
system whereby it sold time for its affili- 
ates on a straight commission basis, 
keeping 15% of each station’s card rate, 
and paying them the rest. 
@ Following Style—In the works now is 
a pattern of organization similar to that 
of the other networks. Although owner- 
ship of the web, now held by the Mutual 
outlets themselves, will not change un- 
der the new plan, MBS will have more 
working capital. Financial structure of 
the other networks yields considerably 
greater incomes than Mutual rolls up 
on its straight 15%. 

Contracts differ not only with the net- 
works, but with each individual station. 
However, there are a few common de- 
nominators. Networks ,get the entire 
income on a certain number of commer- 
cial program hours, in exchange for 
which they furnish wire service, sus- 
taining programs, and numerous other 
services to the stations. The percentage 
of receipts which goes to the network 
over and above this basic take depends 
on whether the contract is made in a 
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a seller’s mar} 

rious factors affecting th 
network of delivering its 
particular station 

e Evening Out Competition —\j,, 
owned by its member stat 
ways been at a financial d 
competition, because th D 
went right through the net 5 har 
direct to the individual st o 


buver’s or 


(he other major networks, whid 
ways have been nettled by Myty 
assumption of the role of t! J 
tion when joint network p t 
up for discussion, are more thian 


pleased to see MBS adopt t 
of operation, which should ej 
simple for the hustling ister ¢ 
lure away some of their ch Outlet 


Wavelength Scradi 


FCC calls Nov. 17 meeting 

; ar fi 
to discuss best utilization oi, , 
radio spectrum, possible futurdlimput 50 


Gen 


assignments. mipar 

A scramble for domestic and intelli, for 
national frequencies in the postwill, avis 
radio spectrum was predicted by Jar levis 
Lawrence Fly, chairman of the F« 18 


Communications Commission, \ 
announced the first meeting 
ment officials with industry 
various problems involved. 

Scheduled for Nov. 17 at FC( 
quarters, the meeting will be atte: 
by men representing the B 
War Communications, Interdepart 
tal Radio Advisory Committ 
Radio Technical Planning Board 
@ Mostly Groundwork — Fly in 
that while there would be initial 
sion of spectrum utilization, frequi 
allocation, facsimile, and television, 
first conference would only lay 
groundwork for future meetings 

Whatever pattern for frequency all ter 
cation is set for the postwar period 
well govern for many years 
When the war with Germany « 
manufacturers gradually will shift 
to civilian production, and KX ( 
to have a plan ready. If, for 
television bands should b« lang 
such changes should be acco 
before new production starts 
@ Study Ultra-High Frequencics—\\ 
FCC is authorized to allocat 
cies from 10 kilocycles to px 
million, frequencies were allocat dp 
to the outbreak of the war to spé 
services only between 10 ke. and + 
000 ke. However, wartime rescarc! 
made possible practical ap 
above the 300,000 range. 

One of the major tasks confront 
FCC’s engineering department 1s 
study of ultra-high frequencies, to & 
termine the best portion of thie spc 
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RADIO 5 YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


AM 
750 


Stations 
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General Electric engineers see 
io five years after the war, there 
} be 500 f-m stations (compared to 
pit 50 today) and 750 a-im stations 
mpared to 900 today). They fore- 


see 100 television stations at that time | 


(compared to nine today), since they 


predict that television will grow more | 


slowly than f-m into an important 
scparate broadcasting enterprise. 


» for television, frequency modula- 
aviation, and other services. 
devision Considerations — At pres- 
18 channels totaling 108,000 kc. 
%: been assigned to television, which 
more than one-third of the band in 
30 ke. to 300,000 kc.). E. K. Jett, 
(’s chief engineer, is not satisfied 
t 18 channels would provide an 
quate nation-wide competitive  sys- 
of television broadcasting. 
He also doubts whether a television 
yincl under standards which may be 
for postwar television should be only 


bursts, but so far they have no proof. 
e@ International Factors—After a domes- 
tic pattern for postwar allocations has 
been worked out, it will be necessary 
to arrive at some sort of international 
agreement. It is possible, for mstance, 
that this country might use a certain 


band for anticollision and another coun- | 


try might use it for television. 

Whatever changes may be advisable, 
FCC officials have indicated that 
standard broadcasting and international 
broadcasting will remain “‘as is” after 
the war. 


Your Problem 
Our job 


It is our job to help every 
family man who has the 
problem of affording ade- 
quate life insurance. We 
have designed low - cost 
policies to meet common 
situations. 


We may have 
the one you 
need 


0 ke. wide. ‘Television channels 
‘ CCIM, be inadequate particularly if f-m 
wed for television as well as for the 
md track. Automatic relay stations 


Postwar Priority 


nation-wide networks will fall in the 
uency range above 300,000 kc. 
tection Devices—Some of the ultra- 
h bands will be necessary after the 
‘for such things as anticollision de- 
«s to detect approaching obstructions, 
( must be free from interference. 
ey airplane and helicopter and _ pos- 
by every mobile unit may carry such 
evice. Because of the safety impor- 
¢ of such devices, with the pre- 
ted expansion of the market for 
ite flying, FCC has asked the Civil 
wnautics Administration and the 
| Aeronautics Board to review the 
bible requirements of aviation after 
war, 
Whether or not to keep f-m on its 
ent bands is a question. FCC field 
Kes are now making continuous re- 
‘ings of f-m stations to determine 
ig distance interference, interference 
m the “E” layer, and sporadic bursts 
m the ionosphere. Some engineers 
that if fm should go higher in fre- 
“cies, it would get away from these 
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General Electric offers to 
reserve f-m_ transmitters for 
customers willing to put up 
war bond deposits. 


General Electric Co.- last week made 


clear its affirmative stand on the much | 


debated question of whether or not 


there will be a postwar revolution in 


radio. 
To support its prediction that fre 
quency modulation radio stations will 


| 
eventually supplant all local, most re- | 


gional, and some of the high-power 
amplitude modulation stations now in 
operation, G.E. last week announced a 
war bond deposit reservation plan for 
the purchase of postwar broadcasting 
equipment. 

@ Packaged Plan Offered—Aiming prin- 
cipally at prospective customers for f-m 
transmitters, G.E. offers them a pack- 
aged plan. G.E. will purchase the land, 
construct buildings, set up wiring and 


PATENTS and 
PATENTS PEND. 


| TAL’S Prestal Hydraulic 


PORTABLE PIPE BENDER 


Bends iron and steel pipe of %'' to 4'/2"" 
in one single simple operation in only a 
few minutes without moving the pipe 


UNIFORMITY OF BENDS: The last bend is identical to 
the first, even if made by “‘green hands."’ 

PORTABILITY: Pipe can be bent at the point of repair 
or installation. Few seconds to mount and dismount 

SAVES CRITICAL MATERIAL AND LABOR: Flim 
nates numerous elbows, fittings, thread cutting, « 
Fastest portable bender! 

ADAPTABILITY: Quick changeover to various pipe siz 
SMOOTHNESS OF BENDS: No wrinkles—no kinks no 
fracture of pipe due to scientific devesopments of ben: 

ng formers. No job too complicated. 
Bending formers of small radius for STEAMFITTERS 
and PLUMBERS 
Meets U. 8S. Navy, Army and Maritime Comm. Specifica- 


tions. Write today for circular giving 
complete description. 


New Jobbers and Representatives 
considered. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 


Milwaukee Dept. B11, Wisconsin 
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By now it’s quite obvious that the 
world has entered upon the great- 
est production period in history. 
The demands of these times could 
never be met without machine tools. 
Those products of fertile, ingenious 
brains made possible the kind of 
production which places so much 
within easy reach of so many of us. 

Today most leading machine 
tool builders entrust to Twin Disc 
Clutches the important function of 
linking driving and driven units of 
their machines. In this field, as in 
many others, the quarter century 
which the Twin Dise Clutch Com- 
pany has devoted exclusively to in- 
dustrial clutch design and manu- 
facture has had far-reaching re- 
sults. It has helped to make pos- 
sible more widespread distribution 
of the countless time and labor-sav- 
ing articles in whose production 


machine tools play such a vital role. 

As quickly as new techniques 
were developed and machine tool 
work cycles were speeded up, clutch 
problems became more complex. 
These special problems, together 
with those of other industries de- 
pending on power links for opera- 
tion of essential machinery, have 
found most satisfactory solution in 
the stamina, dependability and efh- 
ciency which Twin Dise Clutches 
bring to the wide variety of work 
they do. 

Builders or buyers of industrial 
equipment can get intelligent help 
on power linkage problems from 
Twin Dise engineers because we 
build both friction clutches and 
hydraulic drives. A wealth of fac- 
tual data and engineering expe- 
rience covering both types is here 
at your disposal. Just write and 
ask for the information you need. 
Twm Disc CrutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twin Dise Machine Tool Clutches add easy operation and single point 
adjustment to compactness, high torque capacity and long wear life to stay 


ahead of every demand made of them by modern high speed production. 


Heavy Duty 
Clutch Hydraulic 


Power Take-off 
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substation equipment, 
and air conditioning, 
and program personne! 
whole transaction “if + 
credit is good.” 

Bond deposits are a me ins to “oe 
ratings” on equipment rather ‘ 
contract to buy. Amounts vary » 
ing to equipment reser War} 
with a maturity value 
example, reserve a 50-kil 
mitter; $250 in war bond 


stall ig 
11 Ope 
nd finan 
broadeg 


$3,500 
itt f-m 4 


NUYS ay 
on 250-watt equipmei “Ad 
bond deposits are required for , 
sory equipment. 

@A-m Transmitters Included — 
available under the plan are ney 
improved a-m_ transmitters. [ng 


are 500-kilowatt transmitters (fo; 
000 in war bonds), not now perm 
by the Federal Communications q 
mission. But the predicted shj 
small stations from a-m to 
lated to eliminate their objection 
superpower and lead ultimately ¢ 
laxation of restraints which FCC 
posed at congressional order 

Back of G.E.’s promotion of fm 
is the recent action of FCC reins 
applications for f-m licenses whic! 
returned at the beginning of the 
Already +40 applications for fn 
struction permits are pending. 
@ Surveys Show Trend—\ ore pro: 
commercially are surveys showing 
(1) 144 out of 282 stations are 
ning to build f-m stations after the 
(2) in the area where f-m stations 
now operating there is an imme 
postwar market for |] 
radio receivers with the f-m band 
50,000,000 people now living in { 
areas, there are only 600,000 receiy 
(3) there is also a big market for 
radios with this same f-m sen 
(4) 85% of f-m set owners consi 
a definite improvement over a-m. 
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The new G.E. circular antenna 
Philadelphia’s f-m station W PEN 

; TEL 
outmoded the conventional but ¢0 
plex turnstile type. 
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When in the not too distant 


ure, radio frequency heating comes 
generally into service, the black 
ng may become skilled white collar 
rkers. For the control of heat through 
s method is accomplished by the turn 
afew knobs and dials. 

e application of radio frequencies, 
her by electrostatic* or electromag: 
tic methods, acts to produce friction 
tween the molecules of the material. 
friction is produced by speeding up 
movement of the molecules them- 
causing them to rub more vigor- 
ly together. Thus radio frequency 
ing is quite different from conven- 
al methods in that it develops heat 
o the material itself rather than 
ing it applied from a separate source. 
advantages of this method of heat- 
gmaterials are many: Heat can be 
alized and controlled; heat is rapidly 
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This may soon be a white collar job 


generated and can be instantly sus- 
pended to prevent damage from over- 
heating, to mention but a few. 

Like radio transmission and all other 
things in the field of electronics, radio 
frequency heating owes its existence to 
the electron vacuum tube. In this field 
the name “EIMAC” looms big as the 
source of great advancements in the art. 
The dependability and outstanding 
superiority of Eimac tubes is attested to 
by their acceptance and continued use 
by the leading electronic engineers 
throughout the world. In considering 
radio frequency heating equipment 
for your application, look first for the 
name Eimac on your vacuum tubes. 


“metallic and “‘electromgnetic”’ 
substances to metals. 


TEL-McCULLOUGH, INC. - SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 


Plants located at Salt Lake City, Utah and San Bruno, California 
port Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco, California, U.S. A. 
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Private Rationing 


Food Administration and 
OCR find distributors try to be 
fair; situation indicates no need 
for drastic change. 


Complaints of maldistribution and 

shortages of consumer goods, swept up 
by War Food Administration and Office 
of Civilian Requirements investigators 
in a swing around the country, so far 
don’t look serious enough to warrant 
more drastic government controls. 
@ Some Distributors Cold—Revision of 
controls remains a possibility, because in 
their early meetings with wholesalers 
and retailers, the two agencies, particu- 
larly OCR, felt they got a poor cross- 
section due to the fact that distributors 
hadn’t been warmed up to a frank dis- 
cussion of sales and stocks. 

But the data under examination this 


week indicates that privately policed 
allocation of scarce merchandise is be- 
coming more, rather than less, equitable; 
that distributors are anxious to solve 
their own problems and, with few excep- 
tions, have done so. 

e New Customers Unwelcome—WFA 
and OCR, concerned primarily with 
equitable distribution, rather than the 
means of accomplishment, found that 
distributors of scarce goods usually re- 
fuse to accept new customers, or to bail 
out old customers whose supply sources 
have dried up or proved inadequate for 
war boom trade. 

Voluntary rationing systems approach 
the complexity of OPA rationing. A 
few even require the use of privately 
printed ration coupons, like those of 
McKesson & Robbins. 

@ Variety of Systems—Virtually all dis- 
tributors who have progressed beyond 
first-come, first-served or special-treat- 
ment-for-old (or big) customers have 
adopted some variant of the quota sys- 
tem. This can range from guessing 


about what a custom 
old prescarcity days 
orders 10%, 25%, or 
on how the supplier's s; 
up—to elaborate calk 
base periods, _ ticket 
higher mathematics. 

Fuller Morrison, (¢ 

druggists (a McKesso 
vision), had no allocat 
last summer—simply ¢ 
chandise to its best 
since July, it has had 
elaborate. 
@ Quotas for Salesmen—[ ike » 
tributors with a quota system, 4 
pany establishes quotas for a cals 
territory. 

Then shipments of scarce ing 
dise are divided among salesine 
centagewise. If a salesman pre 
accounted for 2% of the com 
cleansing tissue sales, he is allot 
of whatever cleansing tissue coy 
On this basis, each salesman 
— of ration coupons. He , 
these up among his customer, ; 
ing to his idea of fair distributio 
they mail them in for their alloc 
© Total Sales Basis—On lines fo; 
it does not have past sales figures| 


market research authority, presented 
to 


his continuous survey of food and 
strip the Dept. of Commerce index 
on cash consumer income, although 
the margin is narrowing (below, left). 
In midsummer, sales were up 48.3% 
from 1941; income up 47.7%. 
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“Better than expected.” That is 
the essence of the report on how the 
grocery industry is weathering infla- 
tion—a report that A. C. Nielsen, 


the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America at the association’s annual 
convention in New York last week. 

The index for grocery and country 
store sales, which Nielsen compiles 
on the basis of data assembled for 


drug distribution, continues to out- 


Pricewise, the food trade is doing 
even better, for the increase of 
31.5% in grocery prices over mid- 
summer 1941 (below, center) ac- 
counts for a major portion of the 
total sales gain; physical volume or 
tonnage was up only 10.3%. The 
31.5% price increase also contrasts 
sharply with an increase of about 
11% for nonfood items in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index 
over the same period. 

The varying impact of aw ra- 
tioning on the purchasing habits of 
different income groups was clearly 
evident in Nielsen’s report of how 
six specialty canned foods increased 


their share of food budgets (below, 
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How Grocers Have Weathered the Storm 


right). As a group, these six ite 
showed an increase in sales 3)’ 
greater than that scored by food 
generally—thanks in part to the bj 
demand for the higher-priced specia 
ties stimulated by prosperity pay e 
velopes, particularly among low-i 
come groups. Another reason wh 
these buyers increased their pu 
chases of the six items 40%, whil 
the middle income group advance 
28%, and the upper income cla 
only 12%, lies in the limitations in 
= by rationing. Upper incom 
uyers could not proportionately it 
crease their already sizable purchaw 
of the specialty foods; lower incom 
purchasers could—and did. 


SALES GAINS AND INCOME 


How 6 specialty canned foods* 
increased their share in the total 
food budget—by income groups 
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*Canned soups, pineapple juice, canned pineor 
ple, canned pears, canned peaches, spiced mec" 
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? But to take synthetic rubber out of the laboratory into 

big production — to supply the armed forces with all 
they needed almost overnight — wow! That was one of 
America’s biggest headaches the day after Pearl Harbor. 
To make enough rubber—and to make it right—the pro- 
cess would have to be entirely automatic! 


Back in your kitchen, a Taylor Roast Meat Ther- 

mometer enables you to cook roast beef as accurately 
‘s Taylor Instruments make synthetic rubber. Tastes bet- 
ter, too! You can have one almost as soon as you can get 
twast beef without points. But no Taylor instrument is as 
big a bargain as that extra War Bond you can buy now ! 
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"1 SUST Ab0 A PINCH OF SALT- 
AN OUT COMES 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER /” 


1 No kidding ! You could cook upa batch 

of synthetic rubber in yourown kite hen, 
if vou had all the right ingredients and your 
wife didn’t throw you out. The process is 
pretty complicated. But it’s more like bak- 
ing a cake than you might think— 
to adding a pinch of salt! Synthetic rubber 
making has a a laboratory “experiment” 
for years, as Taylor engineers know. 


ves, eve 


3 That meant instruments—some of them so compli- 

cated as to seem more than human. Fortunately the 
instruments didn’t have to be invented! For instance, the 
most critical control problem—where basic ingredients 
are literally transformed into liquid latex —was solved by 
using standard Taylor Recorders and Controllers. 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


one 
5 If you’re in a war industry other than synthetic rub- 

ber or high octane gasoline, you can take comfort from 
the fact that these programs are now nearly complete. So 
you may get your Taylor instruments sooner than you ex- 


oe hope so anyway! Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ochester, N.Y. and Toronto, Canada. 
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Engineering New Ideas and 
Development of Specialized 
Machinery ...is an Important 
Phase of Medart Operation. 


Today, all out efforts are all-out for war, 
but there will come a day—and we hope 
very shortly—-when today’s ideas and 
dreams will be engineered into post-war 
realities. The Medart Company invites 
the man with an idea on his mind to think, 
plan, and work with us so there will be 
no time lost translating these deferred 
dreams into tomorrow’s product successes. 
For well over a half century the Medart 
Company has been one of America’s lead- 
ing makers of Power Transmission Equip- 
ment. Next step was the development of 


Manufacturing Engineers of Complete Trans- 
mission Equipment and Specialized Machinery 


—_ 


7 


specialized machinery ... and our re- 
sourceful staff of engineers have become 
specialists at it! Medart makes such varied 
equipment, for instance, as billet cold 
centering machines for tube mills, center- 
less bar and tube turners . . . to the most 
complete line of bar and tube straighten- 
ing machines in the country. Naturally 
the war has increased our plant capacity, 
our development equipment and person- 
nel, our range of activity generally. ... 
Medart will work with you to develop 
your ideas . . . our staff of seasoned engi- 
neers will be at your disposal . . . our high- 
ly developed and modern plant can be 
your workshop. Let us hear from you in 
detail about that idea that’s taking shape 
in your mind. We'll listen to you most 
receptively. We can then arrange to talk 
things over in detail at your convenience. 


yr” _THE MEDART COMPANY 
3500 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Buy War Bonds 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Chartered 1799 
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down by territories, Pu 
makes allotments on the 
territory's past record of t 

Thus, if a salesman’s 
counted for 5% of. tot 
would get 5% of the « 
of a specific item. 

On one item—Coca-Cc 
ler Morrison has sales fig 
and rations its customers , 
of through salesmen. 
© Salesman in Key Spot—‘ 
ner (division of Sprague-\\ 

Corp.), grocery wholesalcr, 
of its items on a 
similar to the McKesson } 
rison plan. Principal diffc 
coupons are distributed a 
salesman’s general record rat 
specific lines. 

William Montgomery & Co. of } 
adelphia, another wholesale gr 
tions salesmen on a_ percentage 
giving each salesman a monthh 
record showing store purch 
territory. With the cards to guide t 
salesmen are supposed to mak 
that scarce goods are fairly distri) 
If a salesman gives a storekec) 
choice among three cases of | 
| goods—peas, tuna fish, fruit 
| and the storekeeper takes 
cocktail, he won’t be able to get a 
next time it becomes available, t 
he might get tuna fish or peas 
@ That Human Touch—Hitch in « 
systems established for salesmen 
human factor. If salesman McG 
a good friend of Retailer Brow: 
might slip Brown a few extra « 
this or that. ‘Too much of this sor 
thing probably would leak out, 
course, but even if McGurk is fair z 
impartial, his judgment of a custome: 
needs may be faulty. 

A famous quota system is that | 
by the Canadian dry goods firm 
Gordon McKay & Co., Toronto, 
cause it has customers’ past purc! 
records, broken down by lines, Cord 
McKay has been able to work outa 
elaborate, and _ reasonably equitab 
quota policy independent of salesm¢ 
|, @ Billing All Customers—Some dist triby 
tors have grown so tired of trying { 
decide who gets how much of a d 
age item that they have adopted 
policy of shipping scarce items t 
bona fide customers, whether the: 
ordered the item or not. The . 
general wholesale house of Butle 
ers is best known for this system — 
Jul.3’43,p86). 

A. C. Nielsen, market research expe! 
told grocery manufacturers meetin 
New York last week (page 94) tha 
rent retail out-of-stock figures show t 
diminishing stocks are being bet 
spread around. Whereas small 
and stores in small towns were outsta! 
ing sufferers a year ago, Nielsen no‘ 
their out-of-stock position now paral 
that of larger stores in larger cities. 
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A 16,000 TON 
TANKER 


d . 
It at the Swan Island Yard ’ o $ ee sec an she, too, is 
Kaiser Company, Inc., in i a ‘ J 4. * ‘ 

| nae ate ow powered by 


ortiand, Oregon, 


In May of this year, the 1,000th 
Liberty Ship, the Robert Lowry, 


was launched at the New Orleans 
Yard of the Delta Shipbuilding 
Corporation. On September 11th 
the 2,000th vessel since Pearl Har- 
bor, the 16,000 ton tanker Blad- 
ensburg, was delivered to the 
U.S. Maritime Commission by the 
Kaiser Company. Thus we passed 
another impressive milestone in 
our country’s mammoth shipbuild- 
ing program. 

That the ships which occasioned 
both of these memorable events 
are powered by C-E boilers is more 
than mere coincidence. For Com- 
bustion Engineering is the major 
builder of boilers for Maritime 
Commission ships with contracts 
covering a total tonnage in excess 
of our country’s entire pre-war 
merchant fleet. A-159 


SERFS iuaeescs 


S2eztz- 
* ese 
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C-E installations span the whole range of 
steam generating requirements from small 


FCOMBUSTION [ =S2==5= 
ENGINEERING. 200manisonavenve:newyork16;0.¥. 
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PIONEERS IN Scientific 


SY DUST 


CONTROL 


Reduce 


LOST TIME 


%& By cleaning the air of harm- 


ful dusts sly Dust Control 
provides healthful working 
keeping men on 
-educing lost time, 
promoting efficiency, saving 
countless, invaluable manhours. 


conditions, 


the jOD, 


Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Engineers 
have solved the dust problems 
of 57 industries suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of 
dust. We have been doing this 
longer than anyone else. 


This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your industrial 
dust problem so that we may 
write you fully. Sly Dust Con- 
trol is not expensive. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


& 


DUST CONTROL 
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Food Seals Out 


American Medical Assn. 
council discontinues approval 
of products sold for general 
use; others excepted. 


In a move expected since the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission issued a cease- 
and-desist order against operation of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute seals 
of approval, the American Medical 
Assn. council on foods and nutrition has 
abandoned its seal activities so far as 
general purpose foods are concerned. 

After hearings that indicated FTC 

looked with suspicion on all seals of 
approval used for commercial purposes, 
the order against Good Housekeeping 
was issued in May, 1941. Later the 
magazine announced it voluntarily 
abandoned its seal system (BW —Aug. 
30°41,p42). 
@ Special Seals Stay—In explaining its 
action last week end, the A.M.A. coun- 
cil defined general purpose foods as 
those offered for use by the population 
in general. The council added, how- 
ever, that it would continue to grant 
its seals to special purpose foods—de- 
fined as “any food promoted for a 
special group of the population in rela- 
tion to health, growth, or develop- 
ment,” such as foods specially prepared 
for babies or invalids. 

The council also left the way open 

for exceptions to its general purpose 
foods policy by including the follow- 
ing provision in its statement of policy 
on seals: “Except that the council may, 
under special circumstances, consider 
the acceptance of any product when 
its nutritional importance or the claims 
made for it seem significant for the 
public health.” 
@ Need Diminished—In banning seals 
for general purpose foods, the council 
said the need for them had diminished 
under standardization and other en- 
forcement activities. 


The council’s book, Accepted Foods, ' 


published in 1939, lists 1,653 companies 
which have received the seal on 2,706 
individual products. Companies whose 


| general purpose foods now carry the 


seal were given until Nov. 6, 1944, to 
dispose of current stocks of labels bear- 
ing the seal. 


TEA IN TROUBLE 


Just when U. S. tea supplies were 
piling up to a level which would insure 
an early return to the normal consump- 
tion of 100,000,000 Ib. annually, the 
Tea Bureau Inc. found that easing of 
war shortages didn’t begin to end their 
troubles with Washington. 

In a complaint issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Tea Bureau, 


controlled by the Int: 
Market Expansion Board 
lish corporation sponsor ' 
ers of British India, Cy c. 
and Java, and its advc 
William Esty & Co., In 
with disseminating false 

The complaint alleg 
paper, periodical, radio 
advertising falsely represc: 
relieve chronic fatigue « 
that tea improves health, 
in quantity without inj 
and that it is a tonic al 
the user. FTC charges t 
beneficial to anyone in 
temporarily stimulating ett 
feine content. 

The Tea Bureau’s ar 
must be filed by the end 
will request that FTC ta 
plaint until (1) such time 
Bureau resumes advertising. or 
after the war when tea research « 


now in war activities can be assemhi 


as witnesses in refuting FTC charge 
According to the Tea Burea 
complaint is based mainly on ,; 


strip copy used in Chicago pape: 


1940. 


MARGARINE LOSES 


Margarine consumers and the » 
ducers of cottonseed oil, soybeans. 3 
margarine who had hoped that the y 


time butter shortage would spur C 
gress to repeal federal taxes on : 
garine had their hopes quashed « 


this week when the House Agricu! 


Committee. by a 14-to-l] vo 

aside the Fulmer bill (GR 24 

the remainder of this session. 
Rep. August H. Andresen, Mu 


sota Republican whose dairying « 
stituents were responsible for passage 


antimargarine legislation 57 
consideration of the repeal bill. 


DON’T WORK TOO MUCH 


The difference between current 


policies and those of the days of ple 
is spectacular enough in itself, but! 
Distilling Co., ! 


Carstairs Bros. 
pointed up the reversal amusing 
week in a booklet entitled ‘Ret 
tioning or How to Stay in Busi 

Suggestions which Carstairs m 


its liquor dealers included: (1) Elim 


a} 


window displays; (2) instruct 
tender to work slowly; (3 elin 
salty items; (4) limit sales to each 
tomer; (5) don’t serve drinks 
house; (6) take a day off and cl] 
bar; (7) take a vacation; (8) don 
play popular brands. 
Only advice which smacks of p! 
sales techniques is suggestions tor 
moting available items with signs s 
“Hot rum toddy . . . mmmmm: 


“It’s patriotic to drink American wit 
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made the motion to postpone furth 
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out 
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bhnny G. I.’s just discovered some- 
hing restaurateurs have realized for 
ats... Thanksgiving may be some 
ople’s meat, but it’s certainly not 


mpkin pie for the chef! 


That goes double these days, too. 
the nation’s dining places, supplies 
like labor — are far from plentiful. 
d though food points may be ra- 
ned, soiled pots and plates are not. 
ishing up full-course feasts for hun- 
reds of people means K. P. on an 
ut scale! 


At such a time . .. when there are 
mountains of silver, trays of glassware, 
stacks of china on the menu . . . those 
who serve food more than ever find 
good reason to give thanks for Wyan- 
dotte. Thorough because they’re spe- 
cialized, Wyandotte cleaning products 
sprint through washing routines . . . 
rinse with ease . . . leave table service 
shiny as a second lieutenant’s bars. 


Whatever duty a Wyandotte com- 
und is assigned, depend upon it to 
righten up your budget on the side. 


VANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION —wYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions ° 


for Home Use «+ 


eY ALAJALOW, COURTESY THE NOW YORKER 


To furnish 100% performance for 
your purchase price. Whether you 
want to put a gleam on a glass or give 
a whole building a “going over,” there 
is a Wyandotte specialized cleaner. 
And a Wyandotte man to help you 
see that it does its work well. 


URTNANIT VALOR 


Wyandotte Chemicals ation con- 
solidates the resources and facilities of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. 
Ford Company to better serve the nation's 
war and post-war needs. 


yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wyandotte Cleanser 


Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate + Calcium Chioride * Dry Ice 
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@ Boston—Income payments have revived 
temporarily from the summer slump. Cot- 
ton and shoe activity turned up seasonally, 
and arms continued to gain slowly. Work- 
ers released through contract cutbacks and 
terminations have been absorbed quickly. 
Connecticut is still losing labor—some to 
the new aircraft plant at Burlington, Vt. 
Massachusetts now finds it has fewer work- 
ers each succeeding month—though wage 
payments continue to rise, of course. How- 
ever, Rhode Island payrolls are still de- 
clining, particularly in civilian metal trades 
and textiles. A new rubber plant at Chico- 
pee, Mass., and some aircraft construction 
in Connecticut constitute the only im- 
portant industrial building yet going on. 

Except for Maine, with its bumper po- 
tato crop, farm income gains continue to 
run below average. Indeed, Rhode Island’s 
receipts slumped below last year’s because 
of truck crop failures. 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business prospect 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW— et. 9'$3p 
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@ New York—Each month, as Allied ship- 
ping capacity expands, New York comes 
into its own as the nation’s first port—bene- 
fiting not only from longshore, warehousing, 
and similar operations, but also from sea- 
men’s local expenditures. In general, the 
“big city” now contrasts with its metropoli- 
tan environs, showing sharper gains in 
factory jobs over 1942 than Bridgeport, 
Newark-Jersey City, Yonkers, or Long 
Island—whereas in earlier years, war work 
was to be found only outside the city itself. 

In the rest of the region—the much 
smaller portion, in population—income is 
slowing down. Syracuse still shows sharp 
employment gains, and Buffalo and Roch- 
ester are up with the average, but Utica 
and Albany now have below-par job gains 
over last year. Farm receipts in upstate 
New York still are up only one-fourth over 
1942, as compared with an increase of one- 
third in the nation. 


@ Philadelphia—This region continy: 
lag furthest behind the nation of ay 
point of income gains. Over the past 
eral months, industrial employment in 
Philadelphia area—including Camden, ( 
ter, Norristown, etc.—has flattened, 
now it is but 5% above 1942. Thi 
due to the attainment of peak naval g 
building schedules and the over-all cuthy 
in the ordnance program. 

Most other spots have trailed 5 
through the war. Population has drop 
more than 15% in Scranton-Wilkes-B 
Lancaster, and Atlantic City; 5% to | 
in Reading, Altoona, and Johnstown 
rise in farm income is below average a 
this year, especially with lower crops of a 
tobacco, apples, peaches, cranbernes, p 
toes. Now even the boom in Wilming 
and Trenton has run its course. Factory 
are actually fewer than in 1942 in Ha 
burg, York, Allentown, and other cities 
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Washington® 


@ Cleveland—With a new contract in coal, 
the castern half of this region gets another 
income boost through overtime for longer 
hours; such previous stepups in steel and 
coal have partly offset the stability which 
has characterized industrial operations in 
the whole castern area over the past two 
years. For example, Canton and Youngs- 
town factories employ no more workers than 
a year ago; at least, Pittsburgh shows 10% 
increase over 1942. 

Manpower shortage is still the No. 1 
difficulty in the western half of the dis- 
trict. Akron’s tire schedules are threatened, 
potteries and foundries are badly pinched; 
Cleveland will soon be critically short; and 
most other cities and industries are hit. 
Cincinnati, however, is less tight, and Zanes- 
ville is easily absorbing new tool and bear- 
ings work. Machine tool makers, converting 
to ordnance, are looking for workers they 
released carlier. 
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@ Richmond—Through the summer, farm 
income gains were above average, but now 
prospects are mixed. In the north, pro- 
longed drought was broken too late to save 
crops, notably vegetables in West Virginia. 
In the south—especially North Carolina and 
bordering areas—tobacco prices first broke 
badly, then bounced up again; the crop is 
off a bit from 1942. As for cotton—im- 
portant to South Carolina—prices, above 
1942's, recently have weakened; the pick is 
about unchanged. 

Employment at Hampton Roads ship- 
yards * flattened, and may hold up well 
after Hitler’s defeat. Work there is on 
naval ships, which take long to build; for 
instance, two new 45,000-ton aircraft. car- 
riers have been contracted for. The new 
coal contract, providing longer hours at 
overtime rates, will boost West Virginia in- 
come; Baltimore aircraft workers alse are 
getting more overtime. 


or a 


, @ Atlanta—At least so far as this distnc 


income is concerned, military demobil 
tion has begun. Troop shipments to ¥ 
theaters are now reducing the soldier pop 
lation here. This fact is evident in stom 
hotels, and restaurants. A decline will 1 
follow through the war's end. This, coup 
with the curtailment of construction, ma 
a double reversal of what had been ma 
income-lifting factors here. 

Meantime, crops have turned out 
lifting receipts nicely above 1942. Mut 4 
tions employment is rising in spurts—"i.., 
latest coming at New Orleans with 4 
completion three weeks ago of a big pia 
plant. Peacetime lines—lumber, text 
paper, etc.—still are being shrunk by bi! 
shortage. With the discovery of product... 
wells in Florida, the new district hope ¥ 
oil—particularly if the rich fields of ® 
Gulf areas are found to extend over ™ 
southern Georgia and Alabama as we! 
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5x A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 
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slls rise with shifts into war jobs in aircraft and ship centers, also, as work-weeks lengthen. Agricultural sections 
J, divergent pressures on prices. Troops leave South; income falls. Regions assess reconversion. 
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Picago—Relatively, this district will 
ye into its own during reconversien. 
mid-1941, factory "ets0om have actu- 
trailed the nation’s, because the region 
so heavily industrialized from the start 
manpower limits were reached early in 
many centers. But specializing in heavy 
4, work on trucks, freight cars, farm 
hines, construction equipment, and 
jy automobiles and other consumer 
; will sustain employment here better 
» the average when war orders taper off. 
ne shiftover has already started. 
am income has been a bolstering factor. 
y reports show corn to have hit a new 
nd, thereby lifting the prospective level 
stock feeding and receipts. Cattle are 
y moving into feed lots, even as peak 
matketings are reached. But, inevitably, 
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@ St. Louis—District job rosters are tending 
to flatten out, though the St. Louis indus- 
trial area itself may gain 15,000 to 25,- 
000 more workers over the next six months. 
Housing and transportation difficulties hin- 
der further expansion in labor-short Louis- 
ville and Evansville. And few job gains 
are expected in Springfield, Paducah, Mem- 
phis, Little Rock, Fort Smith, and other 
smaller district cities where, even now, the 
labor market is not very tight because new 
arms contracts are lacking. 

Farm prospects in northern sections have 
picked up a bit. Southern Illinois’ corn 1s 
at a new record, and Kentucky’s tobacco 
crop is up in quantity, though not in qual- 
ity. But feed shortages continue to beset 
livestock men. Southern sections suffered 
new declines in rice and cotton prospects. 
Thus both district farm income and district 
payrolls are trailing the nation’s on the 
upswing. 


@ Twin Cities—At least in Minnesota, war 
work will lift income through the winter. 
Nonfarm employment in the state is up 40,- 
000 over 1942—all in manufacturing—and 
that is more than average, percentagewise. 
Even this urban center is beginning to be 
pinched for labor now, and such towns as 
Waseca, Fairmont, and Cargill also have 
benefited, as have others in central Wis- 
consin. Nonfarm job rosters have remained 
stable in the Dakotas and Montana, of 
course. 

Crops ended up the season well, assuring 
sharply better-than-average farm gains for 
the Dakotas, and about-average increases for 
most other sections. In particular, feeds 
turned out well—notably Minnesota corn— 
in the eastern dairying country, and that 
will help 1944 output of milk, eggs, and 
other livestock products. The Dakotas will 
concentrate on planting more wheat next 
year. 


WW | 
; — h feed stocks drained, 1944 sales of meat 
RtOfy i, My 4 . . 
> in Hanggmals will ease a bit, though prices will 
- a 
r cities Ie to hold up well. 
Jackso 
iam 
is distriansss City—Rainfall has increased some- 


recently—improving the corn harvest 
helping wheat planting. Nonetheless, 
3 yields were cut, and 1944’s now are 
utened. Wheat acreage won’t be up to 
goal-which means less winter pastur- 
Also, subsoil moisture for spring crops 
ow. Farm income gains will be above 
mge in Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado, 
well below in Oklahoma and Wyoming. 
Nonfarm employment has slipped since 
ng, due to completion of construction, 
ct cutbacks, and improved efficiency 
munitions. It’s still well above 1942 in 
castern states, but lower than a year 
in the western ones. Still, labor is tight 
many centers—Wichita, Kansas City, 
ha, Oklahoma City. In the net, the 
+ hope nS te of income gain, which had 
. of a sharply outrunning the nation’s from 
over ni 72 to mid-1943, ‘has steadily moder- 
" toward the average pace. 
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@ Dallas—District farm income gains are 
about average. But the whole eastern half 
of Texas is ahead—especially East Texas— 
whereas in the west, only Panhandle and 
southwestern winter garden areas excel, 
with the rest below average. Texas cotton 
crop is below last year’s as rains came too 
late to eastern drought areas, but Louisiana 
and New Mexico crops are excellent. Rains 
finally helped ranges, halting sacrifice sale 
of cattle. Rio Grande winter citrus pros- 
pects are off. 

Many new aircraft jobs are to be filled 
over coming months in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
and Waco. Labor supply is less critical in 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, Austin, 
Wichita Falls, Amarillo, and El] Paso—due, 
variously, to easing in construction, ord- 
nance, and chemicals. Crude oil production 
—up one-third already—still is msing. And, 
on the Gulf, new aviation gas plants are 
under way. 


@ San Francisco—New manpower controls 
are squeezing out a few more workers and 
siphoning them into war work, thereby lift- 
ing payrolls. Aircraft plants are considering 
lengthening hours, too. However, employ- 
ment is about at its limit. Thus lumber 
output is still sliding, and the War Produc- 
tion Board has cut mining of low-grade ores 
to concentrate the dwindling labor supply 
on better grades. 

Increasing shift of yards here to ship re- 
pair points up a war job which will sustain 
payrolls after Hitler's defeat. Also, oi! out- 
put will stay high, a few new military proj- 
ects will be built, and the stepped-up flow 
of personnel and equipment through the 
region will benefit railroads, :hipping, and 
port activities. 

Farm income gains in most states have 
lagged slightly. Exceptions are California 
and also Arizona—whose record vegetable 
and citrus crops are now moving to market. 
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Owners of industrial buildings 
find INSULUX Glass Block an im- 
mediate and permanent answer to 
sash replacement problems. 


Paid for out of the plant’s main- 
tenance budget, INSULUX panels 
show operating economies right 
away. Their high insulating value 
helps keep the plant warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. 
INSULUX Light Directional Glass 
Block transmit efficient daylight in- 


OLD BUILDINGS GO 


BACK TO WORK 


When INSULUX Glass Block Panels 
Replace Worn-out Windows 


doors to step up worker efficiency, 
reduce power costs. 


INSULUX Glass Block panels 
can’t rot, rust, or corrode. They 
guard against dust, dirt, and mois- 
ture infiltration. They are fireproof 


— noncombustible. eesed 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


INSOUIX 


GLASS BLOCK 


See how all types of industries use INSULUX Glass Block to 
take care of today’s needs, and insure long, economical plant opera- 
tion. The book is filled with photographs, detail drawings, charts, 
and specifications —showing just how INSULUX Glass Block can 


be installed easily and quickly in your plant. 


Be sure to mail the coupon today to get your free copy of this 


money-saving handbook. 


THIS FREE BOOK ANSWERS 
ALL YOUR QUESTIONS 


about sash replacement 
with INSULUX Glass Block 


INSULUX Products Division, Dept. 106, Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send without obligation, your book on Methods of 
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About 7% of the 400, rk py afte: 
West Coast shipyards will get pay Bs. 
creases as a result of National \ajmpsctio 
Labor Board approval last week ofilibee in 
stabilization and equali n ag ag wid 
ment. “Bex ) 
The plan approved i stant week | 
the same as that drawn up by the ¢ m tl 
ployers, unions, and Paul R. Po, ing Va 
chairman of the War  Prodyciiimduce t 
Board’s shipbuilding stabilization p this a 
mittee, after a month of confereq_mmie an} 
in San Francisco last August (B\gggeetly by 
Sep.4'43,p90). ome of 
e Transfers Facilitated—Shipyard 4 by 
agers and union officials say the pgm! inc 
important effect of the board’s a order. 


will be to facilitate transfer 
from job to job and from \ 
as emergencies dictate. 
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with the board’s estimate that Angel 
changes will save procurement agenda hinng 
pts. 


OTH 


NEW JOB FOR LAPHAM 


San Francisco’s new mayor, Ro 
Lapham, is a business executive wh 
desire to run his home port 

sharpened by deep concern with 
dustry-government postwar civic pr 
lems. Board chairman of Americ 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., he se! 
as chairman of industry members 
the National War Labor Board, 
quired a White House letter of 
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«59,000,000 to $75,000,000 an- 


‘sher important result should be 
"est among those shipyard work- 
. resented higher pay, for jobs 


ho t ’ , ) 
heirs, that prevailed in neigh- 


theirs, 
9 yards. i 
> essive Wage Rate—The only ma- 
mrture from the conference pro- 
‘vgs in the basic hiring rate. 
jyers and unions had recom- 
ij a fat 95¢. The board decided 
e should stand at 88¢, progressing 
ry after 30 days, and to 95¢ after 
avs. 

rictions on Portland—Another 
in West Coast labor rules at- 
4g wide attention is a new order by 
War Manpower Commission that 
yeek placed drastic hiring restric- 
on the Portland (Ore.} area—in- 
ing Vancouver, Wash.—in an effort 
jyce the high rate of turnover. 
ition clip this area, employers ate forbidden 
hie any man not referred to them 
tly by U. S. Employment Service 
ome other referral agency as desig- 
i by WMC. Women working in 
™| industries also are included in 
order. 

‘lings for Los Angeles—Simultane- 
}, WMC placed a ceiling on hiring 
orkers in nonvital industries in the 
Angeles area. Objective is to stop 
hinng except for necessary replace- 
ats. 


OTHER “HIDDEN” RAISE 


ralizing vacation allowances has 
beer firmly established as one of 
simplest ways to beat the wage 
mw. These allowances—cash in lieu 
al time off—are currently preva- 
in basic industries; their size and 
tage are growing. 
A few years ago, vacations for most 
luction workers were unusual. Union 
m has since made them common- 
fin such mass-employing industries 
mal, steel, and automobiles. The war 
its attendant labor shortage, which 
ired continuous attendance in mines 
plants, introduced the “‘payment in 
of’ devices The wage stabilization 
am, tending to freeze hourly rates, 
e the vacation allowance idea elas- 
‘ough to provide opportunities for 
eased take-home pay. 
atest approvals by the National War 
bor Board have involved General Mo- 
sand Bethlehem Shipbuilding. More 
n 400,000 G.M. employees now 
pc under a revised vacation schedule 
c pie provides 48 hours’ pay for all with 
mars service (as contrasted with the 
serge 40), and 98 hours’ pay instead 
”) for all with five years’ seniority. 
ular liberalization has been ordered 
Bethlehem and other shipbuilders. 
t MM the offing is a union drive to get 
paig™™'*°week vacation payment for oper- 
"g employees of the railroads. 
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Combat Champions in the Making 


This creamy-looking stuff may soon be flying over Tokyo or 
Berlin, on the cylinder heads of Flying Fortresses and Warhawks. 
It’s called “ceramic slip”—the material of which Champion air- 
craft spark plug insulators are made. 


* It’s one of the world’s toughest materials to pamp—so abrasive 
that it ruins the pistons and valves of conventional pumps in a 
short time. That’s why Champion engineers trust this vital job 
to the pump that has no pistons or valves—the revolutionary 
R & M Moyno. Practically wear-proof, and with a delivery that’s 
constant and bubble-free, the Moyno is making this difficult 
pumping job look as easy as the countless other “impossible”’ jobs 
it has tackled and whipped for America’s war industries. 


* If you have a problem that involves pumping, materials-hand- 
ling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, or “special” 
motor applications—write us! We’re always ready to help you. 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Can- 
ada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
(Moyno Pumps are manufactured under R. Moineau patents. 


FOUNDED 187 
MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 
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LUNCH MEETS THEM 


halfuay 


in This Busy Plant! 


When workers STAY IN to lunch, 
they’re back on the job sooner, feel- 
ing more refreshed, better able to do 
more the rest of the day. Since food 
rationing began, fewer workers bring 
lunch from home ...so a plant cafe- 
teria is more vital than ever to em- 
ployee morale and production speed. 

Pick Engineers have planned 
and built cafeterias for War Plants of 
every size and type. They know the 
problems ... they can help you find 
the answers, whatever your budget 
may be. Send for 
our illustrated 


booklet No. PC 6. 


PIX PORTABLE FOOD-BAR 
Designed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee 
piping hot .. . serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 
try and candy. 4 sizes. 
Send forour booklet CW6. 


What Is Portal? 


Alabama miners walk out 
when operators designate new 
entrance; coal contract sets 


SIX MORE “ACUTE” 


The number of 
areas in which ther 
labor shortages has 
to 77, according 


nov 


ont mal! 
pit office | 
pes 0 

2 comp 
ly defini! 
re its ne 


. . monthly classificati } pe most | 
travel time at 45 minutes. chinnanie se “7 *  acbitra' 
this system, all citic : ping un 
A new coal dispute flared in the Ala- are listed in one of fy: bor men 
bama mine fields this week. Behind it depending on the de; va argue | 
was the question. Exactly what does stringency which pr mepresen 
portal-to-portal mean? These groups, toge: = pes 
© Official Attitude—Under the new coal number of communitic: ply pa = 
contract, miners will put in an 83-hour each, are as follows: ton, hi 
day, receiving compensation for 45 min- Group I—Areas of conti 
utes of travel time which is taken as an shortage (77 citi 
average of time spent in getting from Group II—Areas ai 
mine portal to mine face and back labor shortage hin 
again A miner will spend nine hours months (108 citi: ; ; 
within the portal, using 15 minutes for Group III—Areas in wh; Ratir 
lunch. slight labor surplus wi on 
It follows, therefore, that the mine main after six mont! 
which cuts down actual travel time will cities). of wo 
get more productive labor out of miners Group IV—Areas VI gion 
@ Which Entrance?—The mine involved substantial labor surp! 
in the new dispute is an old one in remain after six month 9 
which a shaft goes through a hill, comes cities). 9 - 
out into the open, then enters a second In this month’s reclassifica =r 
hill which is now being worked. The the following changes in the ¢ ne L 


wash-house and other buildings remain 
at the original entrance, and miners are 
carried through the original shaft, by 
mine cars, into the new workings. This 
cluster of buildings, along with the 
company’s offices, traditionally has been 
regarded as the portal. 

When the Alsbama miners reported 

back to work, however, they were in- 
formed that the entrance into the new 
hillside was designated as the portal, 
that transportation through the original 
mine was solely an accommodation and 
could not be figured as travel time. 
@ Walkout Follows—The miners struck. 
They returned to work when the dis- 
pute was taken up through regular 
grievance channels, but understood 
clearly that a final decision will have to 
come from the Coal Mine Administra- 
tor in Washington. 


NWLB SETS LIMITS 


The National War Labor Board is 
currently engaged in limiting the scope 
of its activities. 

As a result of its earlier well-estab- 
lished policy of assuming jurisdiction 
over all types of war-time labor disputes 


tus of individual c 
were made: 


Amarillo, Tex.—III to II 
Baton Rouge, La.—IV to 


Boise, Idaho—II to III 


Burlington, Iowa—III to | 


Corvallis, Ore.—II to III 
Dallas, Tex.—I to II 
DeKalb, Ill.—II to I 


E] Paso, Tex.—IV to Iil 


Eugene, Ore.—II to III 
*Green Bay, Wis.—IV 


Jackson, Miss.—IV to III 


Lafayette, Ind.—III to II 
Logansport, Ind.—III to II 
McAlester, Okla.—II_ to III 


Miami, Fla.—IV to III 


Modesto, Calif.—II to III 


*New Bern, N. C.—I 
Newton, Iowa—II to I 


Norwalk, Conn.—III to II 
Norwich, Conn.—III to II 


Orlando, Fla.—II to I 
“Parsons, Kan.—II 


ymmunitie 


III 


Sacramento, Calif.—II to III 
Steubenville, Ohio—IV to III 


Texarkana, Tex.—II to I 


“Tooele, Utah—I 
Tulsa, Okla.—II to III 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.—III to II 


* First Listing. 


In addition to these shifts in 


nal WV 
dent t 
| impe 
| these 
signe 
minimu 
men Vv 
for W 
iobs 

i. Th 


ughout 


ontrove 
bake 
nt-ratin 
female 
panyw 
n to fu 
Short 
ed Ger 
salary 
res of 1 
parabl 
bout p 
Jnion 
ded th 
I the | 
conte 
tract © 


pble q 


rites 
CILILS, 


t then 
ppted, 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Read, Chicago, 9 


America's leading Food Service Equipment House 


(BW-—Jul.4’42,p7), the board has piled the status of individual 
up a towering backlog, including cases WMC has made two other sig 
somewhat remote from the war produc- nificant alterations in its patterning 
tion front. of community control. | he Beloit fia) \ 

The board’s new outline of its juris- (Wis.) area is now designated 2) } 
diction means, broadly, that it will not the Beloit-Janesville area, ind th atic 
docket any additional “unimportant’’ Amsterdam-Gloversville (N. } uni 
disputes. This may describe any fuss that area has been split, Amsterdam be 
involves few workers or minor issues, coming part of the Albany arcafiiBn) by 
or that would not affect war production. and Gloversville being designated 

First case in which NWLB refused as a Group III area. unio 
to act involved rival unions seeking to Unior 


* Fou Ware GuducTicea x 
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= 
~~ me nth A a te 88 a te sm ls» A 


ted, would permit just this. 
ward Upholds Contract—The re- 


al by bakery operators from an 


tity or quality of work. The xe- 
ml board refused on Nov. 1 to break 


Union officials have filed notice of in- 


ot maintenance employees in a 
r ofice building. Others involved 
a in Georgia and a California 
s company. 

definite rule NWLB has adopted 
we its new policy is that “only un- 
.. most compelling circumstances” 
} arbitrate questions of appropriate 
ining units oF bargaining agents. 
i, members of the board dissent. | 
gue that NWLB’s withdrawal | 
goresentation disputes leaves those 
« not specifically protected by the 
a] Labor Relations Act or state 
son, with no recourse to govern- 
conciliation. 


rit Wins 


Rating system adopted by 
on bakers to determine 
ofwomen workers is upheld 
sgional NWLB. 


fusing to break a union contract 
een nine large bakeries in Houston, 
ind the Bakery & Confectionery 
iets’ Local 163, A.F.L., a regional 
nal War Labor Board has set a 
rdent that is expected to have na- 
| importance. In the early fall of 
these nine Houston bakery oper- 
signed a union contract establish- 
minimum wages on all classified jobs 
men workers and two-thirds the 
for women placed on such classi- 
jobs following a brief training 
. This contract was made to run 
whout the war and for six months 


mtroversy Develops—Early in 1943, 
¢ bakery operators inaugurated a 
itating scale for grading the work 
female workers to permit them to 
aaywhere from the two-thirds mini- 
nto full 100% pay with male work- 
Shortly after, President Roosevelt 
ed General Order 16 allowing wage 
alary adjustments to equalize the 
sof women with those of men for 
parable quantity and quality of work 
bout prior approval of NWLB. 
tion officials immediately con- 
ied that this executive order nulli- 
}the union contract; bakery opera- 
contended it only strengthened the 
tact as the order states for “com- 
hile quantity and quality work,” and 
t their merit-rating scale, voluntarily 


”l NWLB took the case on an 
‘ation committee report favoring 


umon’s equal pay regardless of 


‘ontract between bakery owners and 
union. 
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How a BARKER CRANE TRUCK solved 
a tough problem for Bailey Meter Co. 


PROBLEM: To obtain greatly 
increased production without 
external plant expansion. 


SOLUTION: Utilization of over- 
head space by constructing 
mezzanine floors, and substitut- 
ing Baker Truck for traveling 
craneways removed. Truck 
also saves time and space at 
other points throughout plant. 


Bailey products range from small instruments weighing less than 
10 Ibs. to complete control panels weighing more than a ton. In 
their manufacture, a wide variety of castings, bar stock and other 
materials require handling—from incoming 
carriers, in plant and warehouse, and to ship- 
ping. Besides substituting for removed over- 
head cranes, truck is used to relieve congestion 
on others, to handle material beyond their 
limits, to assist in the erection of control 
panels, to tier material for conserving space 
in storage, and for a wide variety of operations 
In erection of control panels, Baker re- Which were not anticipated when truck was 
leases overhead eranes for other work. — murchased. Thus the company was enabled to 
attain increased production without increas- 
ing plant size. 


A Baker Material Handling Engineer may solve 
similar problems for you. Check with him now 
for current or post-war needs, or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Rauvlang Company 


Saal nats te ested teams ave 2164 West 25th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 
tiered by Buker Truck toconservespace Jn Canada. Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Led. 


Transferring bar stock from incoming Baker Crane Truck spottinga Handling panels bored for shipment--an 
cars to storage with Baker Crane /ruck, large valve in positwn for crating GQwkward job made easy by Baker Truck. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


m Canodo: ® 
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Drives T-head Tacks up to 2" 
—the only Tacker that does! 


TACK.-spitting is not only dangerous, slow, laborious 
—but is out-of-date. So is glue. Get rid of both 
with a HANSEN Tacker that “‘spits’’ and drives 
T-head Tacks with rat-a-tat speed. 


Such war-time tacking as plywood for airplanes, 
ordnance and navy, building, etc. is ahead of sched- 
ule as a result of using HANSEN 
Tackers. A model for every tacking or 
fastening purpose. 


Ask for War Folder 31-T 
A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO 


5130 Ravensw 


CHICACO IL 


LET'S GET GOING ... 

A working sales agency with ideas 

will give you satisfactory representa- 

tion in northeast U.S. now and post-war. 
J. L. WILLIAMS 

401 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


UNCLE SAM’S WAR CHEST 


calls for a BILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH in War Bond sales. Do your 
part by encouraging your employees 
to set aside at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds, through the Pay- 
roll Savings Pian! 


Turning the “Searchlight on “Opportunities” 


clues: 


wanted—pattern work 
* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and ma- 


chine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern § work. 
Eppenbach, Vernon Bilvd., Long 


Inc., 4510 
Island City, N. Y. 


employment service 
* EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,000 
positions may contact employers through our 
confidential services. Estab, 28 yrs. National 
Business Bourse, 20 W. Jackson, Chicago. 


positions wanted 
* SAFETY DIRECTOR Strong organizer 
Broad Gauge Plant Background. Knows com- 
pensation administration fully. Familiar cur- 
rent Methods, conditions. Seeking tough 
problem for sure results Box 362. 


* EXECUTIVE dynamic personality; now 
employed newspaper publisher: formerly ad- 
vertising manager, feature writer, reporter, 
sales correspondent, interested any field, 
minimum $6,000 Box 363. 


“clues” information 
ads are published as space is available, usually 
within two or three weeks of receipt. Closing date on 
publication issucs, Thursday of preceding week. Rate: 
$0 cente a word; $2.50 per line. Minimum $5. Boe 
number counts as 2 words. Address replies: ¢/o Business 
Week, 330 W. 48nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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tention to appeal to the National War 
Labor Board. In the meantime, bakery 
operators feel they have the solution to 
equitable pay for women workers com- 
ing into jobs formerly filled by men. 

@ Method of Classification—Each wo- 
man is placed on a classified job at two- 
thirds the pay of men for similar jobs. 
At any time, she may ask for a test, and 
her work is graded by her shift foreman, 
shop superintendent, or some fellow 
worker, and no bakery executive is per- 
mitted to supervise grading. If this 
worker's score is 75, she immediately 
gets three-fourths instead of two-thirds 
the scale, or if the score is 100, she 
gets full pay. 

With no past merit-rating experi- 

ence in the ser industry as a basis, 
these bakers worked for weeks setting up 
this grading system which gives different 
values to each factor of the job. For 
instance, strength carries a value of 15 
points for the weigh-up worker but only 
12% for mixers and spongers, and 
8% for the wrapping and slicing ma- 
chine operators. 
e Cut in Absenteeism—Houston bakers 
contend this merit-rating scale has en- 
abled 85% of female help to earn more 
than their base scale, and that many 
of them earn 100%. Absenteeism has 
been cut in half since installing the 
merit-rating. 

The base pay in this contract and the 
merit-rating plan is for 42 hours weekly 
for female workers, time and one-half 
for overtime. 


NAVY NEWSCASTER 


While Navy officers watch, Radio Sta- 
tion KDKA pours into its microphone 
the first newscast exclusively for war 
workers. Now on a daily basis after 
tests in Boston, the programs are 
“piped” by private telephone wire di- 
rectly into Pittsburgh district plants. 


REGIONAL INDEPENDENc: 
The Regional War | 


Atlanta is showing sig if : ‘i Ph 
the book on maintenan a 

ship. In three recent putes orkers 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. union: ; 


m. of m. contracts, the Atlinty } 
turned down the reque \ 
cases, involving the Cu 

land Cement Co., the Jorgense, 
nett Mfg. Co., and the Caroling | 
& Light Co., are headed for , 


eration by the national board in WJ. Wi 
ington. i 
] 2 te : . ying l 
n one case, maintenance of Lel 
: 7 mickel. 
ship was flatly denied because ; Ph ‘lad 
dence of company hostility to the » ‘ a 
E . mNeTV 1S! 
was found. A panel, reporting ip 
° earning © 
facts in the case, had said that to » 5 0} 
a union shop or even a mainteng - + 
a v etre 
membership contract with an escap, ” bits 
“e * BB ohibits 
riod would “do more hari than > " any 
> " i) iy 
to the relations between the com; mp i 
> Pa, empl 
and the union.” The pane! found } Transi 
the company employed no “floate; 4 bus 
transient types of workers; indeed » + O 
of them appear to be home folk aces 
well established in the communih Thou: 
In another instance the reg) ie io 
board “took no action” on CI( Seng 
union security demand because the ne 
lations between the parties were cor Effort 
and satisfactory. ta Tae 
. ° UC te 
Membership maintenance was deni ae 
: . mons 
in the third case because the uni 
st wor! 


showed “‘discourtesy, bias, and ign 
ance” at a hearing. 


Cooperating in this project is th 
Navy's Industrial Incentive Divisio 
(BW —Sep.11'43,p92) which plans t 
extend it to other areas. Included © 
the five-minute lunch-hour newscas 
are incentive and antiabsentecism m¢ 
sages. Thus far, they are sent to Acm 
Die & Machine Co., Latrobe, Pa., 24 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa 
busi 
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pe! Buttons Off 


Philadelphia transport 
orkers stop work in dispute 
er insignia; case is to go to 
WLB for decision. 


When they came to work at the 
vetcar barns in Philadelphia on elec- 
vn day, members of Local 234, Trans- 
+ Workers Union (C.1.0O.), were 
caring union lapel buttons the size of 
nickel. 

Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
wervisors refused to let the button- 
caring conductors, motormen, and bus 
vers operate vehicles. A company rule 
efect since 1912, the supervisors said, 
hibits display of any insignia except 
bmpany identification badges while 
np employee is on duty. 

Transit Service Disrupted—Trolley 
nd bus service was disrupted for 18 
ours, one Of Philadelphia’s worst tran- 
it tie-ups since a general strike in 1910. 
Thousands of workers were late to 
heir jobs, others were kept at home, 
od many couldn’t get back home in 
me to vote. 

Effort to Organize—Behind the dis- 
ute lay several years of effort by outside 
pions to organize the Philadelphia tran- 
it workers, nOw represented in collec- 


tCleveland’s Phil-Mar Products Co., 
ils get paid just for roller skating 
with a piece of cloth in their hands. 
Their job is to unroll from big bolts 
of material the 50-ft. lengths used in 
making camouflage netting for the 
amed services. One girl takes each 
end of the 90-in. cloth, skates out 50 
t, then returns for the next piece. 
They average 94 mi. of skating a day. 
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tive bargaining by an 
union. 
C.1.O. union officials said the tie-up 


was a lockout, and that the ‘company | 
had not objected to the display of | 


other organizations’ insignia. 


@ Company Calls It a Strike—Company | 
spokesmen replied it was a strike. ‘They | 


refused to negotiate with the C.I1.O. 


union, despite claims that it represents | 
6,000 of the 8,500 workers in two de- | 
partments. The independent union was | 


certified in a Pennsylvania Labor Rela- 
tions Board election on Mar. 2, 1942. 

A six-hour session with U.S. Labor 
Dept. conciliators failed to settle the 
controversy but produced an agreement 
that workers would go back on their 
jobs without their union buttons, pend- 
ing a National War Labor Board deci- 
sion on the issues. 

Among disputes NWLB will have to 
settle are those over a 1933 decision of 
the old National Labor Board which the 
company maintains gives it the right to 
ban union buttons, and over the C.1.O. 
union’s demand for a new election to 
determine the rightful bargaining agent. 
The independent union last summer 
obtained a temporary injunction in 
Dauphin County (Pa.) court to prevent 
such an election. 


RAY FIGHTS OUSTER 


Tommy Ray, fighting, stubby, white- 
haired secretary of the rich Portland 
(Ore.) Local 72 of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers (BW — 
Oct.23’43,p107), was ordered to appear 
before the executive council of his union 
in Kansas City this week to show cause 
why he should not be removed from 
his position and from membership. 

Before leaving Portland, Ray said he 
had “enough on the international ofh- 
cers” to squelch his ouster, and he 
wouldn’t hesitate to use his information. 
So far, Ray has resisted successfully 
every effort of international officers, in- 
cluding an ouster order, to end his do- 
minion over Local 72. 


STEELWORKERS DUES UP 


C.1.0’s United Steelworkers of 
America—$2,646,233 net worth re- 
ported as of last May (BW —Oct.2’43, 
p90)—got approval from the National 
War Labor Board last week for a big 
financial buildup. 

NWLB said a hike in dues from $1] 
to $1.50 a month would be authorized 
in all plants where the union’s secretary- 
treasurer certifies that a local union has 
voted for such an increase. 

The board instructed its director of 
disputes to make the authorization and 
to notify each company involved when- 
ever the dues increase goes into effect. 
(Most of the steel union’s 600,000 mem- 
bers are working under maintenance of 
membership, checkoff contracts.) 


independent | 


15 VITAL 


ComPRESSED Air is the flexible 
tool that is speeding up production of 
aircraft and other vital matériel in a 
thousand ways. Wayne Air Compressors 
are serving on the production front as 
well as in every branch of the Armed 
Forces. Wayne Compressors are still 
available under Government regulations, 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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POSTWAR PLANNERS...| FINANCE 


that the price averages clo ten: 
Stocks Lose 5% lower in the first trading — the | 


Election Day—and on en) inflatio 


New peace jitters plunge of trading—shook confidenc. stil] «meet ie 

. : ther. “GR: Pock: 
prices through midsummer low; The ensuing decline to selling 
rally ensues, but its vigor still climax in Monday’ S sharp break, Stock spots 
were thrown overboard—peac. and yum 

has not been fully tested. issues alike—on ill-founded 5 hes of 
; Lloyd’s of London was giving odds thfamm 9°" 

The haunting uncertainty that kept the war would be over this yl) Stree 
the market in the doldrums all through © That Old Bear Signal—T racine jy the g¢ 
the late summer and early fall has been _ first session of this week was the larsed_mmo™e of 
liquidated, emphatically. You have since last May 10 when the late Solfgmme stock 
only to look at the price averages to market was in full flower. by midd,ymme © sel 
see that. it was obvious that the averages }, me with 


Here’s the market diary (New York punctured the lows reached in the Jylyqummeet 8? 
Stock rare = trading volume and the August “Mussolini rollback’ of pricegiimencam 
movement of Standard & Poor’s average and that was a bearish signal for thg — 

hs late 


of 50 industrials) during the sharpest chart-reading Dow theorists 


spill since the 15-month bull market Activity broadened, with 1,007 Negumm points 
terminated in midsummer. York Stock Exchange individual jssy¢ ), Inci 
ra aed Average traded; 87% of those making their a - 
These men know it’ $ up to American tek 648,660 117.8 Peatance on the tape showed ict lossegmmmmes 4 
ness to provide “job insurance” for the | Nov. 2 ......... —Election Day— for the day, and 59 hit new lows for thai at 
men now in uniform. Business manage- | Noy. 3 ......... 1,072,250 116.4 year. And, for a time during Monday gmWeakn« 
ment is doing this by keeping things going TE ae a 1,154,240 115.6 heaviest trading, the high-sp ed qu any pa 
smoothly, even with reduced personnel. | Nov. 5 ......... 795,080 114.8 tation ticker fell as much as four mingggontes | 
One way they’ re Foe on this is by | Nov. 6 .......6- 337,110 114.8 utes behind the market. ling ch 
oe ay "gal berm ! more ingen- | Nov. 7 ......... —Sunday— @ Rally Inconclusive—Only partial conggggped sto 
lousty than ever berore! —_ : se ccccecs ytcprn FY solation could be drawn from the facimmpved W 
Here’s how you can do that, too: | NOV 7 s-+++++s: pnd é. that better buying support develope the n 
Simplify and standardize business sta- | Nov. 10......... 926,070 112.9 after the tumble. Trading volume a mmodi! 
tionery and forms to a the efficiency | @ Confidence Isn’t There—Investors clined in the ensuing rally, so that them levels 
of “green’ Peg ew wo rm the same | have had the peace jitters for a long bulls weren’t called upon fully to dem4gmpotable 
gentnens SS ets, folders and circu- | while, of course. That’s why they onstrate the courage of their convictions ame lquo 
lars that maintain customer contacts dur- ia all ' se . | 
z . couldn’t stir up enthusiasm for a “Re- In fact, the rally might be ascribed toggjjmmum 
g wartime. ; : > ‘ ? : 
publican market” after the G.O.P.’s__ purely technical considerations, cominggams of t 
And here’s the best way to do that. | excellent showing Nov. 2. The fact after a shrinkage of more than 5% in tillery 
Ask your printer to bring in his Nekoosa lons 0 
Bond Plan Book, a portfolio that shows 1.5( 
the way to new economy, new uniformity ome tes 
and new life for all your business station- COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD re 
ery and printed pieces. 140F~ 140 ai 
ted i 
For maximum efficiency, ey * out your 50 Industrials Holde 
printer’s plan by specifying a thoroughly 4 part 
dependable paper—Nekoosa Bond. Here’s 1201— Hy. fia N20 HR hott 
the paper that never lets you down, because t tt “Htfet Ar) 
it’s pre-tested for all the qualities that an ls sf 
mean success in everyday performance. yt eral | 
For all the facts, call your printer now! 100 yl 100 | a 
ets <2 F is an 
qtirtisee | - 
N. E. PAPERS GO TO WAR t Kev ha 
S l by th <«— Week's High ; 
deed ty Netomathtinets os bdtola BOL wll peti! + Close pepe trre tire tert iris 80 pt the 
the war. And it’s a job being done without 50f <+—— Week's Low 50 mily $ 
reducing the dependable quality of (1926 = 100) 
Nekoosa Business Papers. burit 
40 5 al TH — 4 
Ipet “et dy weteraresy 
bacustr 
ys 20 Rails Raltoa 
= a. tay ts 
Hn ustr 
One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- lity 
sure by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 20 be perdi tr te ter ti tit te 20 : 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb.Mar.Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 1942 1943 ) 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- e em 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. dn pe 
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«during the course of a single week. | 
joreover, many traders feel that 
jitters cannot be held entirely 
sntable for the market break. La- 
; broadening drive (page 15) to 
» the Little Steel formula (despite | 
inflationary implications) has the 
+ fretting. 
Pockets Found—During the heav- | 
clling, the inevitable speculative 
ots were uncovered, some de- 
s running to ten points and more. 
iag of “cats and dogs” in the under- 
utegory for some time had warned 
| Street that small-fry stock buyers 
H the get-rich-quick bug. 
time of the recently spectacular li- 
» stocks proved particularly vulner- 
to selling (although they snapped 
with equal vigor whenever the 


Cali 


et gave signs of turning firmer). 
pn. rican Distilling, which closed off 
for tha points on Monday, rallied to new 


ys later in the week (up a bit over 
7 Neg points in early trading on Wednes- 
| Incidentally, the short interest in | 
‘eir apmmencan Distilling rose from 1,000 

losseqammres at the beginning of October to | 

for thaggmgoo0 at the end of the month. 
inday'qgcakness, however, wasn’t confined 
d quodmmeny particular department. Old-line 
ir minggontes among groups like the rails, 

ing chemicals and steels, several pre- 
al congammed stocks, and even corporate bonds 
he factfimpwed wide losses. Commodities, too, 
‘eloped the nervousness. The Moody spot 
me deqammmodity index got back to its Janu- 
iat thelm levels. 
0 demfqpotable Dividend—Incidentally, one of | 
ctions me liquor companies gave the financial | 
bed tof™mmmunity its most interesting dividend | 
omingfames of the week when the Tom Moore 
5% inggmtllery declared a dividend of 27 
ions Of Bourbon whisky on each of 
12,503 common shares. This dis- 
bution of some 337,600 gallons would 
about 10% of the company’s re- 
red inventory (and save it taxes). 
Holders of the stock will have to si 
dividend receipt over to a sentifier 
bottling and capping of the pro- 
, then pay charges plus state and 
eral taxes—a total of perhaps $190 
200 a share. But that a thirsty pub- 
sanxious for this privilege (the divi- 
md whisky would cost them about 
| 50a quart) is evident from the fact 


SL) | 


80 |e the stock has run up from $70 to 
] 0 |exly $190 in a fortnight. 
curity Price Averages 
# This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
maustrial ....., 112.1 117.8 115.6 96.5 
Baltoad ......, 34.3 7.4 7.2 30.1 
30 ys. capes 48.2 51.5 50.2 367 
nds 
Padustrial a 1 118.4 118.7 117.3 113.2 
Ralroad -++~ 98.7 99.6 98.1 88.0 
0 , See 115.0 115.2 115.3 108.1 


8 Govt... 125 1128 1132 109.9 


Dita: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
mment bonds which are from the Federal 


seve Bank of New York. 
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ROPE FIGHTS — SAVE IT! 


Rope is an essential war weapon! It pulls loads and saves lives. It 
must be saved at home, so it can be more plentiful at sea, and on 
the fighting fronts. 


Because of the many war jobs for rope . . . there’s very little rope 
available for industries here at home. For this reason, the Govern- 
ment has promoted a ROPE CONSERVATION PROGRAM. It is 
the patriotic duty of every rope user to take care of the rope he now 
uses. It is the duty of every American . . . rope user or not . . . to help 
spread the need for ROPE CONSERVATION. Write to us for the 
W. P. B. sponsored booklet “The Rope You Save Fights For You!” 
Plymouth Cordage Company, North Plymouth, Massachusetts and 


Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


BINDER TWINE ° TYING TWINE 
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1 100% automatic. 

2 No pumps, valves, or auxiliary 
units needed to read them. 

3 Models available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or 

_ directly at the tank. 
4 Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity of tank liquid. 


5 Approved for 


oratories and simi- 


lar groups. 
Write for 
complete details 
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gauging hazard- | 
ous liquids by | 
Underwriters’ Lab- | 


Money Needed? 


Many authorities believe 
industry can raise new capital 
without sale of securities, but 
there are signs to contrary. 


The Federal Reserve Board recently es- 

timated that business as a whole owned 
some 70% of all demand deposits in the 
banks on July 31, 1943, which, in view 
of record-breaking bank deposits, would 
seem to indicate that companies gener- 
ally are pretty well off. It is well known, 
too, that war contractors can arrange 
now for new working capital needs dur- 
ing at least part of their postwar recon- 
version through VT-loans (BW-—Sep. 
11°43,p103). 
@ Refunding Is Sizable—Such factors 
certainly. would seem to obviate much 
need for corporate new capital, and this 
was partially confirmed, at least, by the 
fact that much of the financing now 
indicated before next January’s Fourth 
War Bond drive is for refunding pur- 
poses (BW—Oct.16'43,p105). 

Nevertheless, Wall Street still insists 
that substantial new funds will have to 
be borrowed, via the open market secur- 
ity flotation route, mostly for reconver- 
sion to. normal peacetime output. In 
fact, talk runs to billions for new ma- 
chinery and vast supplies of raw materi- 
als if manufactarers are to supply a 
starved public with the radios, autos, re- 
frigerators, or what have you. 

And, while one rose doesn’t make a 
summer, recent weeks have seen an 
increasing amount of “new money” 
financing. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons has just sold 
some 43,000 shares of new $4.25 pre- 
ferred plus 45,000 shares of common. 
Through this operation, after paying off 
certain debt, it has added $2,500,600 to 
working capital. 

Dow Chemical has registered with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
249,741 ‘shares of new $4 preferred. 
What stockholders, who have first crack 
at this, don’t want will be sold publicly, 
and this financing will supply Dow with 
about $26,000,000 of new cash, 

General Tire & Rubber intends to sell 
65,000 shares of a new preferred to retire 
its present senior stock and secure $4,- 
000,000 to finance new plant expansion. 

The Walworth Co. will gather in 
around $5,000,000 by selling 100,000 
shares of new $50 par 5% preferred. 
Such proceeds, after retirement of al. 
present preferred and _ outstanding 
funded debt, should add about $1,000, 
000 to working capital. 

Thompson Products has just regis- 
tered $4,500,000 of new preferred to 
retire its present senior shares and ac- 
quire some $2,500,000 of new money. 

Seiberling Rubber has just sold pri- 


~Rainy Day Surve 


‘ 


vately $1,500,000 4% cchentyr 


finance some new plant trans 


Aluminum Co. of Ame ica js 5, te th 
the act of refunding ba: iebt y f 4s 1 
privately sold issue of $54 (99; subjec 
debentures, a three-forone oy ome 5 
stock splitup, and the m ing er ey in 


self of a large subsidiary. cover 
cording to some on the Street 4 
also enter the new issues 
not too distant future by 


of the 3,000,000 shares of 


a. 
= 


mon stock to become i, of 
present financial operati are offlimitets bh 
pleted. ' A 
The Street thinks thes¢ W Tos a 
operations represent straws in the y cia 
It is hoped, in addition, that later fy if lis 
ing will involve larger sums than Or 
of these. a a 
Probably some of those now nj om 
permanent capital (as distinct fro; + thin 
credits) are thinking along the ling °209 
vanced by John F. Fennelly, execy it all 
director of the Committee for E cong 


Development, at the m« ting of 
Investment Bankers Assn. last y 
After reconversion, if private emp 
ment is to be maintained at a level 
enough to prevent tremendous go 
ment pump-priming, Fennelly ¢ 
dently predicts that the scale of ; 
capital Rnatsing “will be cnormoys; 


> M 
t enen 
ty, it 
large 
mg an 


Bankers, testing AesoMliih.-. 


ant-and-grasshopper fable, fi 
only 35% of those interview 
are sold on real thrift. 


What prompts people to save-o1 
spend all they make? 

Aesop posed the problem 
ago in his fable of the proflig 
hopper and the forehanded ot 
the topic is still of lively interest a 
dicated by a survey undertaken bi 


aa 


( pr 
orgat 


Savings Banks Assn. of the State of last 
York in search of first-hand _ fac 
knowledge houg 


e “Spend While You Have | 
Through the Elmo Roper organizat 
(a leading house-to-house gatherer 
information on this, that, and the of 
thing), it was found that most spen 
proceed on the theory that “you! 
not be able to enjoy it later.” 

But the you- -can’t- take-it-with-iliBtions 
group made‘ up only 5% of those in 


§ mon 
pbbins, 
dlesale 
bend < 
xe fo 


+} 


viewed. On the other hand, some 4 & | 
approve of saving enough for emeiilin M 
cies and any special things wan ciate 


though they, too, think that the 
should be spent in “living » icely.” 


@ One-Third for Real Thrift—Actu 


only a bit more than 35% comedian dig 
agree wholeheartedly with Ben 2iiilii 09 
Franklin’s axiom of thrift—that 000 
should save as much income fot his 
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ve as possible, even if this necessi- 
¢ reduction in rye standards. 
is noylfieite the simplicity of the questions 
lebt yj 4. as many as 4% had no ideas on 
ibject whatever. 

me 55° Of those contacted have 
»y in the savings banks, including 
b of the white-collar and 42% of the 


x groups. Also, 73% own life in- 


tket ip c¢ policies; 82% have war bonds 
cing od away; and 20% own corporate 
Sued ofimeities, either stocks or bonds (with 
ible yi. of those in the lowest income 
are iets holding some stocks or bonds). 


yw About Old Age?—Only about 
according to the survey, think 
social security payments will take 
of living costs after they have re- 
than fl Over 63% believe systematic 
ings, via the payroll deduction route 
in war bond purchases, might be a 
{thing to keep up after the war. 
\¢ line ie 20%, however, didn’t approve the 


- CXecug® at all. Such a plan for systematic 
‘Econofiiass was liked best by the younger 
‘ig of HMole and those in the lower economic 


\s for the most part. 


The survey also revealed a decided 
level | of widespread fear concerning in- 
“S Sov@&on or the safety of savings organiza- 
HV ¢ . 

© Of Me Major Worries—The three big- 


‘m0us. MM enemies Of individual financial se- 
ty, it was found, were (1) earnings 
aie urge enough to cover both daily 
rve mg and emergencies, including the 
nergency” of no income because of 

Aeso age; (2) the diversion of “security 
ble. figs” te “enjoyment uses” or items 
i ch should have been budgeted but 


‘View@imen’'t, and (3) lack of systematic sav- 
ps plans. 
v-fimug Comeback 


U0 vg 


By retiring the debentures 
d preferred stock issued in 
ganization, McKesson wipes 
tlast traces of Musica affair. 


vate gr 
ant, / 
rest as 


hough few realized it five years ago 
‘month, 106-year-old McKesson & 
bins, Inc., the nation’s largest 
sesale drug factor, was enjoying the 
send of the last quiet period it was 
xe for many future days. In fact, it 
Ssoon to learn that it had been vic- 
hued in one of the most fantastic op- 
tons in American financial history. 
lusica Unmasked—Donald Coster, 
| & R. president, was revealed as 
lip Musica, an ex-convict. He, with 
; cuates, had looted the company to 
", Hae Une of $2,870,000. Moreover, had 
able to so hoodwink fellow officials, 
oe ‘tors, investment houses, and a lead- 
all auditing firm that McKesson’s $87,- 
- ye of assets contained over $18,- 
fo 000 of fictitious items. 

us startling exposé, accompanied 


ve | 
aniza 
therer 
the of 
spen 
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Not just a phrase... 
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is a method! 


More and more often design engi- 
neers are finding that Clare “Custom- 
Built” Relays solve problems where 
the inflexibility of the old-fashioned 
telephone-type relays are too limited 
in application. Clare “Custom-Built” 
Relays make it possible to design 
better, more easily, and faster. 


The Clare Type K. d.c. Relay, shown 
above, is typical of Clare “‘custom- 
building” to meet specific and un- 
usual requiremehts. 


This is a midget relay for use where 
tiny size, light weight and depend- 
ability are imperative. It needs no 
anti-vibration springs, it has no bear- 
ings to rattle loose. It is “custom- 


built’ to withstand constant vibration 
and severe shock. 


As in all Clare “Custom-Built” Relays, 
only the finest materials available are 
used; and it is constructed by skilled, 
painstaking craftsmen to function 
properly under rapid acceleration. 


If you have a relay problem in design- 
ing a product or a system to function 
better, more easily and more quickly, 
let our engineers “custom-build” the 
relay that meets your requirements. 
Ask for the Clare catalog and data 
book. C, P. Clare & Co., 4719 Sunny- 
side Avenue, Chicago (30), Illinois. 
Clare engineers in all principal cities. 


Cable address: CLARELAY. 


**Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


CLARE RELAYS 
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by the swearing out of fed 
for various company offi 
tated Musica’s suicide anc 
tion for the company. Trad 
Kesson issues on the sto 
was halted abruptly, and D pani 
over-the-counter iquidation, the }; 
erto well-rated 54% debentures d;, 09 
from above par to levels below 60: | 
preferred from 36 down to %; and 
common from 7 to less than 2. 
@ Panic Proves Il-Founded—Byt «.ijfimoes WV 
were soon to repent their haste. pggmok that 
soundness of the enterprise as dene 
strated by the subsequent ear: ing por relator 
Despite the scandal, William J. \y; 
all, — trustee by the court, Mfl c 
complished a “are of a “being 
ing McKesson (BW—Apr.5’4 and t 
So good was the job, in fact = utters. 
company was reorganized and dischar 
from bankruptcy in July, 1941, afte; 
had sold—believe it or not—$! 3,700 (imme /5-. 
new 34% debentures at a p seorniad nnd C 
$31.79 per $1,000 bond and 56d: 
shares of 53% preferred at virtual most 0 
$100 a share. Moreover, in reorganiqam tie be 


[ i] Warrg 
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5 JH 
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tion, holders fared better than ye.) 
expected earlier. The old debenty ’ = . 
were paid off in cash at face value pj ad 
154% of interest arrears; each share valy if 
old preferred received 2.3 shares of n@llit of ¢ 


common (worth about $24 per sh 
now) and the old common received mae be 
share of the new. encou 
@ Sales Show Big Gain—And the yea" ** 
since have proved the comeback qm” 
flash in the pan. The company was ab 
to show sales up $37,000,000 to $243 ema 
500,000 and earnings of $2.85 on tlhe ca 
common shares in the 1943 fiscal yedlilifonvict 
ended June 30. On that date, it hagmpiut it 
net working capital in excess of $53gqmeinos 
000,000. Cash alone was virtually sufgye ™“ 
cient to cover all current debts. 

But, more important, McKesson h 
since been able to sell 150,000 shares 
new no-par $4 preferred at a price ( 
$100 per share, the proceeds of that s: 
St retirement ofall the 34% a 

ntures and 53% preferred sold so 
two years ago to facilitate the reorgai 
ization. 


YOUR ACCOUNTING 4 


J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., already the au 
thor of popular income tax guides, pub 
lished annually, now steps into a some 
what different field with a Handbook 0 = 
Accounting Methods (published by Dag" 
Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave 
New York City, $10). 

In an easy-to-read, nontechnical styl 
the author in this 1,349-page volum 
explains the reasons for accounting sj 
tems and their objectives. The syste 
followed by over 70 ific industries 
are also described, and there is a ful 
discussion, as well, of the influence 0 
tax laws, plus other regulatory or infor 
mation-requiring statutes, upon account 
ing procedures. 
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E TRADING POST 


PEE 
TCOrgan 
Ng in 
K exch, 
'N Danilnes 
, the } F 
5 dronffili |. H. Magowan, Commercial 
YW 6). i to the British Embassy at Wash- 
9; and a 
1 2, ;“The Trend” in the Oct. 23 issue 
~But slices Week with very great interest 
iste B. ok that it puts very succinctly some 
vas demi more important points of change 
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the Navy Seabees and the Army Engi- | 
neers. “Don’t give a damn who does | 
it, so it gets done,” he was quoted | 
recently. 
Not only in the combat theaters but | 
also behind the lines, the trend manifests | 
itself. In Washington, the first class 
of age was graduated from the Army- 
Navy Staff College, and its alumni 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps officers, | 
of whom ten are fliers, have been sent to | 
theaters of operation all over the globe 
to serve as joint Army and Navy Staff 
officers. The pressure for separation 
of the Air Forces, some officers eel, will 
of necessity be swallowed up in the more 
compelling pressure for unification. 
We are reminded too that this notion 
of unification is not new. It is as old 
as the nation. President Washington 
had a War Dept., not an Army Dept. 
and a Navy Dept. The War Dept. han- 
dled both Army and Navy matters, the | 
exponents of unification point out. To | 
have but one organization responsible | 
for the conduct of war in an emergency | 
would be nothing more than a return | 


to first principles. | 


~ These men foresee a United Armed | 
Force of ground, air, and sea fighters, | 
supported by a general service com- 
mand set up to handle procurement, 
supply, and transportation for them all. 
Such a goal may not be within reach 
today or tomorrow. But the longer the 
war lasts the more cogent will become 
the argument for unification. After the 
war, the taxpayers, through Congress, 
may well demand unification by statute. 

Why, for example, do we need Army 
transports and Navy transports? Why 
Navy Seabees and Army Engineer con- 
struction battalions? Why Army rations 
and Navy rations? Why Army doctors 
and Navy doctors, Army hospitals and 
Navy hospitals? 

In the theaters of operations, these 
and other distinctions break down. Why 
not go further and try to eliminate all 
duplication that may be wasteful and 
needless? So run the arguments of 
those who favor unification. 

The value of a unified command to 
the industrial war machine would be 
incalculable One set of standards, one 
group of inspectors, one staff of de- 
signers, one basis for contractual pro- 
cedure, one policy on renegotiation of 
contracts, one view on_ termination 
clauses, one attitude toward labor—the 
possibilities are unlimited 

Military, industrial, labor, and con- 
gressional leaders are watching this 
trend with mounting interest If it 
proves its worth under the stress of war, 
it should be in a strong position to 
warrant further development after the 
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of 3 to 30 tons capacity 
will enable you to easily 


® Bend Rods, etc. 
@ Press Bushings 
@ Move Machines 
@ Lift Heavy Loads 


In these days of shifting from one type of work 
to another, chances are you can do a lot of 
jobs in your plant quicker and easier through 
the use of Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. 
Available in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 
tons capacity... For details, consult your near- 
est industrial supply distributor, or write us. 
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THE TREND 


BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT—AND WHY NOT? 


This week we should be far enough away from the 
1943 elections to have got over our first partisan interest 
in the returns. We should be close enough to retain 
some of that sense of participation in government that 
always lasts for a little while after the November com- 
munion of the polls. 

This, then, is a good time to look at ourselves in rela- 
tion to government and at government in relation to us. 
And what we can see should make us thoughtful. 


e We have grown to view government as something 
apart from ourselves. We have come to speak of “gov- 
ernment and industry” or of “government and labor” as 
if government were something outside of industry and 
labor. We have given government as-separate an iden- 
tity as is suggested when we put a distinctive label on our 
governors and think of them as “the New Deal,” instead 
of as “the American government.” To many of us, these 
governors have become a class, an estate, rather than a 
delegation from the people. 

Such tendencies have been strengthened by the war. 
They represent a reaction that is bred by all wars. In a 
war, government sits directly on our backs and pushes us 
around. Implicit in every prayer for victory is a prayer 
for peace from governmental harassment. Every dis- 
charged soldier is, for a moment, an anarchist. 

But there is more to it than war this time . Govern- 
ment was the great ideological enemy when the war 
began. Government raised to a new level of authority in 
Germany, Italy, and Russia created a growing fear of all 
government. The State as an end in itself was too ter- 
rible an identification of governors and governed. As the 
revelation of its meaning burst upon us, we tended to 
forget the function of government as a means of assuring 
freedom and preserving incentives for the individual. 
Governors themselves became apologists for govern- 
ment, and, if they acted otherwise, they still mouthed 
fantastic interpretations of Jefferson’s dictum that the 
best government is that which governs least. 

When we came to oppose, first, depression, then dic- 
tatorship by stronger centralization of government in the 
democracies, it was done with a sense that we were 
driven to oppose evils with evil. And, today, even poli- 
ticians talk of freedom from government as if it were the 
greatest good to come out of the war. 


© The danger of such absolutes is that they tend to stuff 
our ears with absolute nonsense, and we find ourselves 
saying things we do not mean and that we know cannot 
be true. Echoes of this are to be heard in some of our 
postwar planning, in assumptions that postwar pros- 
perity is going to be attained and postwar freedom of 
enterprise preserved in some sort of a governmental 
vacuum. All of which is actually as unimaginable as a 
Victory garden growing in no climate. 

It is getting time to remember that Jefferson’s dictum 
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can only mean that that government is bes! which , 
erns least under a given set of circumstances. It js 4 
to recall the uses of government as a means toward jg 
vidual ends. It is not too early to give a great deal p 
thought to the function of government in: cregtj 
climate in which private enterprise can flourish, 
The true objective of politically intelligent vote 
the middle of the Twentieth Century is neither 
trafhc without a trafic officer, nor motor traffic for 
benefit of the traffic officer, but a traffic officer to } 
the motorists. Put in a crossroads jam, Jefferson wo 
be the first to apply his dictum to the circumstance, 


¢ The circumstances of the postwar period will be; 
as to call for a great deal of government if present yj 
war planning is to attain the results sought of it. Al] 
it must be tied together by government planning. At 
very start, its success depends on government plann 
of sound contract termination, sound action on the 
posal of government-owned plants and facilities, soy 
handling of government surpluses. Immediately af 
the war, government fiscal policy will be a vital factor 
adapting the economic climate to enterprise; incent 
taxation by government may do wonders to release j 
vidual incentive. In the long run, industry must hy 
government as an effective partner. 

This is so true that the concern of business men w 
government is always justified, and the castigation 
business men for normal political activity is never ju 
fied. Its truth is something to breed concern over { 
contrast between the participation of British busin 
men in government and the aloofness of most Ameri 
business men from even the friendliest governmen 
administrations. 


© After this war, when we seek world markets in com 
tition with our allies and, we hope, our reformed enemi 
we shall need in the service of this government the b 
brains that business can train for its service. We sh 
need also a reappraisal of government pay scales to 
tract such business brains to government service. \ 
can no longer be content to leave the administration 
politico-economic affairs to second-rate talents. The 
agement men who have gone to Washington during t 
war should be the opening wedge for the participation 
management men in peacetime government. 

Postwar planning should boldly include planning | 
such participation, both in the administrative tasks 
government and in its legislative activities. Those w 
recognize the role of government in the economic life 
this country need make no apologies for their interest 
politics, in defeating an administration that is unfriend 
to sound business interests, or in supporting a friend 
one. Only ignorance of that role is inexcusable. 


The Editors of Business We 
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